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Why Longer Deny Yourself 









THE BENEFITS OF OUR NEWLY REVISED 
1950-51 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” BOOK? 





The best advice we can give you now is that you 
prepare to become a better-informed investor for 
the year ahead. You can certainly make wiser 
security selections when you have, for quick refer- 
ence, more than 50,000 financial facts about 1,614 
stocks in the completely revised 36th Edition of 
our latest 1950-51 $4.50 “Srock FacTocraPH” 


Get your copy of this new $4.50 investor’s reference manual 
FREE with a year’s subscription at $20; or for only $1.00 
ADDED to a 6-months’ subscription at $10 — $11 for both. 


Boox. Why not get your FREE Copy with a year’s 
subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD now instead of 
putting it off for even one more day? Or, get this 
valuable investor’s reference work for only $1 
ADDED to a 6-months’ subscription — $11 for 
Botu. Simply mark coupon below to show which 
offer you prefer. 


A “MUST” IN ANALYZING OVER 1,600 STOCK VALUES 


One glance at our 1950-51 “Stock FactocGRAPH” 
Book will convince you that nowhere else can you 
find more quickly, more easily, or at lower cost. 
each company’s set-up, historical background, 
financial position, eight years’ performance record. 
outlook, and other essential facts and figures you 
as an investor must have to evaluate the stocks you 
own or consider buying. “Your Factographs are a 
MUST in analyzing stocks,” writes our subscriber, 


Mr. P. E. B., Owego, New York. 


This new book brings you 1,182 REGULAR “Facto- 
GRAPHS” and 432 Condensed. If you were to dig 
out the same information from original sources, 
each Regular “Factograph” would require from 
two hours’ to a whole day’s time to complete and 
would occupy, on the average, one typewritten page, 
letter size. So this FREE 288-page book (covering 
every common stock listed to June 30, 1950, on 
New York Stock Exchange or New York Curb) 
gives you the equivalent of approximately 1,200 


CALIFORNIA SUBSCRIBER FINDS 
“FACTOGRAPH” BOOK PRICELESS 


“I know you have been told, again and again, of the wonderful value you 
are giving, especially since you added the Factograph Book to yearly 





subscription without extra charge. I can only say that I find it priceless - 


in handling my investments. Your recent article in FINANCIAL WORLD 
showing how to invest $2,500 is especially valuable to me. Please enter 
a year’s subscription for my sister, for which I enclose my check.”— 
(Dr.) L. B. S., California. 


typewritten pages of data, representing more than 
3,000 man-hours of labor by expert statisticians. 
We believe you'll agree the book would be cheap 
at $10.00 a copy. 


And don’t forget that we supply you the means of keep- 
ing your “FACTOGRAPH” information up-to-date right 
through the year. How? Through the latest boiled-down 
data on Earnings, new Dividends, Capital Changes, Divi- 
dend Changes, Business and Market Trends each week in 
FINANCIAL WorLpD and each month in our free monthly 
pocket supplement, “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS”, giving 
every FinanciAL Wortp subscriber our expert Ratings 
on 1,900 listed stocks, in addition to a veritable mine of 
absolutely essential statistical data. 


MAIL COUPON AT ONCE AND BEGIN TO BENEFIT 


FINANCIAL WORLD 

86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

C For the enclosed $20 please enter my order for: 
(a) 52 weekly issues of FinanctaL Wor.p; 


(b) 12 issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
(Ratings and Statistics on 1,900 Listed Stocks) ; 


(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 
(d) 1950-51 Revised $4.50 “Stock Factocrapru” Book. 
C1 For $11 enclosed please send all above for 6 months. 
—C) Check here if subscription is NEW. 
1] Check here if subscription is RENEWAL. 


(Dec. 13) 





books) is a deductible income tax expense. 





BIG SAVING— What you pay us for a subscription (or our 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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Very oFren that’s enough to 
describe the difference between 
stores you like—and the stores 
you don’t. 


It’s the kind of thing we like 
people to say about us, too. Be- 
cause here at Merrill Lynch that’s 
always been our goal in serving 
investors. 


Of course, any good salesman 
knows his merchandise. So the 
men who deal with our customers 
are thoroughly familiar with the 
“stock on our shelves”. 

They’ve had years of experi- 
ence in helping people select the 
most suitable securities for par- 
ticular objectives .. . can usually 
show you any number of stocks 
that might suit yours. 

They’ll tell you what’s good 
and what’s bad about them, too— 
can always count on a Merrill 
Lynch Research Department, 
nearly seventy strong, to keep 
their facts and information fresh. 

More often than not, we think 
you'll probably find exactly what 
you want. But if you don’t, that’s 
perfectly all right, too. 

We won’t try to sell you. We 
will try to help you buy! 


Department SE-84 


MErRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 





A CROSS SECTION OF 
THE KONESHOT CHARGE 


we 
oo 
DETONATOR BOOSTER 


OR PRIMER 


THE “WAVE FRONT” OF Te : WN 
DETONATING EXPLOSIVE . Red Tanks in Korea 


TRAVELS DOWN 
THE CHARGE 

$--——— === AND STRIKES 
THE APEX OF 
THE CONE 


hooting a jet through one, two or three 

strings of steel casing at depths ranging to more than 
three miles underground, KONESHOT jet perforating 
of Lane-Wells Company employs a shaped-charge 
principle, the same as that used in the Bazooka anti- 

ag Dipper Bape tank guns in Korea and in World War II. Together 
with Lane-Wells Bullet Perforating, KONESHOT is 

SURFACE DISINTE. depended upon by more than 6,600 oil companies to 


GRATES TO FORM 
PART OF THE produce more oil at less cost. 


“FORCE STREAM” 
Write for the colorful 24-page booklet, “Looking Ahead 
With Lane-Wells,’”’ which tells a graphic story of the 


men and women, the plants and facilities of those 
—AS THE “WAVE FRONT” ADVANCES - 


THE OUTER SURFACE OF THE CONE who plan, devise and run... 
FORMS A SLUG OR “CARROT” WHICH 
FOLLOWS THE FORCE STREAM. 





— UNTIL ALL THE CHARGE HAS BEEN 
DETONATED—AND THE FORCE STREAM 
LOOKS SOMETHING LIKE THIS — 
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OF COARSE PARTICLES 
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Cut-Backs Will Hit 


| Civilian Production 


Although diversion of materials to defense uses has 


barely started, some industries are already feeling 


serious effects. Broader, stricter controls coming 


here has scarcely been a time 

within the past decade when at 
least a few basic materials were not 
in short supply. No one needs to 
be reminded of the situation which 
prevailed during World War II, and 
even since then requirements for 
steel, non-ferrous metals and some 
other commodities have often exceed- 
ed available supplies due to heavy 
exports, defense needs (including 
stockpiling), strikes which reduced 
production, large current demands for 
consumers’ goods as a result of full 
employment, and unprecedented war- 
deferred demand not only for con- 
sumers’ goods but also for capital 
equipment, the latter factor resulting 
in record levels of plant and equip- 
ment expenditures by business. 


Measures Under Way 


Appropriate moves to divert scarce 
materials to defense purposes have 
been in progress for several months 
and have taken varied forms. Al- 
though intended primarily as anti- 
inflation devices, higher personal 
income taxes and restrictions on con- 
sumer and housing credit will also 
help reduce civilian use of commodi- 
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ties in short supply by cutting into 
demand for household appliances, 
automobiles and dwellings. A system 
of priorities has been in effect for 
some time, but it is not yet very ex- 
tensive in application and has encoun- 
tered the usual difficulties in adminis- 
tration. 

These measures have not, of course, 
succeeded in doing the job which had 
to be done. No one expected that 
they would. Accordingly, they have 
been supplemented by two other 
types. The ultimate in control—com- 
plete prohibition of a specified ac- 
tivity—has been resorted to only 
once; it was applied to 44 types of 
buildings serving amusement, recrea- 
tional and entertainment purposes. 
The immediate significance of this 
action is small, except to those di- 
rectly concerned, but there is little 
doubt that it is the forerunner of 
many similar orders, some of which 
will effect drastic changes in the 
economy. 

Finally, civilian consumption of a 
number of basic raw materials has 
been limited to specified percentages 
of use for such purposes during a 
base period, usually the first half of 


1950. The most drastic order issued 
affects alloy steel bearing columbium, 
which may not be used in civilian 
applications at all. Non-defense use 
of cobalt is limited to 50 per cent 
of that in the base period; nickel to 
65 per cent; natural rubber to 70 
per cent; aluminum to 80 per cent 
in January, 75 per cent in February 
and 65 per cent from April through 
June; copper to 85 per cent in Janu- 
ary and February and 80 per cent in 
March; and zinc to 80 per cent. 
Specific limitations have not yet been 
applied to steel, but producers must 
set aside substantial amounts for 
freight cars, cargo vessels, ware- 
houses and non-integrated rolling 
mills in addition to filling rated or- 
ders on a priority basis. It is ex- 
pected that civilian use limitations 
such as those promulgated for non- 
ferrous metals will shortly be applied 
to steel. 

So far, actual defense requirements 
have not grown to sufficient propor- 
tions to take up the metal supplies 
freed by these limitations. It is only 
a question of time, however, before 
this occurs; in the meantime any ex- 
cess metal supplies will be absorbed 
by stockpiling them for possible 
emergency needs later on. The NPA 
may soften some of its existing regu- 
lations temporarily if they result in 
extreme hardship for civilian sup- 
pliers; this has already been done in 
the case of aluminum, which was 
originally slated for a 35 per cent cut 
for civilian purposes as of January 1. 
But such action will merely postpone 
rigid restrictions, not avert them. 


Relatively Small 


The cuts ordered so far are rela- 
tively small and some of them are 
not yet in effect. Nevertheless, some 
industries already find themselves in 
trouble, and as controls and _ short- 
ages multiply many more will be se- 
riously affected. There are no defi- 
nite plans as yet for curtailing pro- 
duction of passenger cars or house- 
hold appliances by Government edict, 
as was done during the last war, but 
these moves will come in time and 
their equivalent will start to appear 
very shortly as a result of the diver- 
sion of materials to more essential 
uses. 

One of the first major casualties 
seems likely to be the radio and tele- 

Please turn to page 23 
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An Investment Plan For Semi-Monthly Income 


Dividends are received every two weeks and aggregate 


$100 a month. Stocks selected are high quality issues 


with outstanding histories of earnings and dividends 


— and planning are two 
golden keys to investment suc- 
cess. Unless an investor has estab- 
lished a clearly defined goal, he can- 
not organize an adequate portfolio 
program. And if his analysis of in- 
dividual securities is lax and incom- 
plete, issues unsuitable to the primary 
objective may be purchased. A co- 
oidinated and effective. investment 
policy can be achieved only through 
sound procedures and careful execu- 
tion. 

Any number of specific patterns 
can be evolved once a basic outline 
has been decided upon. Growth of 
principal, income, maximum dollar 
safety or other objectives can be at- 
tained by use of a variety of investing 
methods, subject only to the stand- 
ards of a logical approach, thorough 
study and careful execution. 

The possibilities of portfolio ar- 
rangement are quite extensive. An 
example of tailoring a program to 
meet a specific goal is shown in the 
accompanying presentation which has 
been drawn up to provide investors 
with semi-monthly income. It is as- 
sumed that safety and yield are prime 
requisites. Therefore quality of each 
security has been emphasized. 

Success of a program of this type 


is dependent upon regularity of divi- . 


dend payments, both as to dates and 
amounts of distributions. Thus, any 
scaling down of quality would defeat 
the aim of investors desiring a port- 
folio of this nature. Only issues con- 
sidered outstanding representatives in 
their respective fields of operation 
have been chosen for inclusion. Ten 
of the 12 stocks carry either A or 
A-+ Frnanctat Wor tp ratings, 
the exceptions being Household 
Finance and Socony Vacuum. Both 
of these stocks also are of undisputed 
merit, barely falling short of the high- 
est investment ratings. 

Continuity of dividend distribu- 
tions by all 12 companies has been 
excellent. Household Finance, which 
possesses the shortest record of con- 
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tinuous dividends, is rounding out its 
twenty-fifth year of consecutive pay- 
ments. American Telephone and 
Telegraph and Chase National Bank 
have paid dividends without interrup- 
tion for 70 years, Pacific Lighting 
for over 60 years and General Mills 
for more than 50 years. 

It ts obvious that such records 
could not have been established by 
weak or unstable companies. The 
excellent performance of these en- 
terprises during the past two decades, 
an era which was marked by wide 
economic fluctuations, attests to their 
sound basic positions and above av- 
erage earnings abilities. Although 
there is no assurance that future re- 
sults will be as good as those recorded 
in the past, the well-entrenched in- 
dustrial standings enjoyed by these 
companies point toward continuance 
of superior operational reports. 

Units in the steel, auto, rail and 
similar cyclical industries have not 
been included in this portfolio, since 
the peaks and valleys registered by 


companies in these fields usually 
make such common stocks unsuitable 
for consistent dividend income. 
Emphasis has been placed on com- 
panies in depression resistant busi- 
nesses. Utilities have been given the 
largest representation with leading 
enterprises in the electric light and 
power, telephone, and natural gas 
phases of the industry included in the 
portfolio. Food companies and finan- 
cial corporations each have provided 
two candidates. Selections from the 
shoe, tobacco, variety chain, chemical 
and oil groups round out the list. 
Yield from the proposed program 
is satisfactory. Current quarterly in- 
come provides a five per cent return 
and extra dividends by several of the 
corporations would boost annual net 
to better than 5.5 per cent, if total 
payments in 1950 were duplicated. 
The entire program need not be 
followed in order to achieve the goal 
of semi-monthly income. Since pay- 
ments each quarter fall on the first 
or the fifteenth of the month, with the 
exception of Allied Chemical & Dye 
(March 20 and quarterly) and So- 
cony Vacuum (March 10 and quar- 
terly), a purchaser need buy only 
half the proposed portfolio to receive 
dividends every two weeks. 


A Portfolio For Semi-Monthly Income 


No. of 

Shares January 1 and quarterly 

65 Cons. Gas El. Lt. & Pwr. ($1.40).. 

50 Endicott Johnson ($1.60) 
January 15 and quarterly 

-15 American Tel. & Tel. ($9.00)...... 

40 Household Finance ($2.40) 


Monthly Total 


February 1 and quarterly 
50 Chase National Bank ($1.80)...... 


40 General Mills ($2.50)............. 
February 15 and quarterly 


40 Pacific Lighting ($3.00)........... 
60 Reynolds Tobacco “B” ($2.00)... 


oe 68 674.4 6 


Monthly Total 


March 1 and quarterly 
45 Borden Company ($2.80).......... 
50 F. W. Woolworth ($2.50) 
March 15 and quarterly 
40 Allied Chemical & Dye ($3.00).... 
90 Socony Vacuum ($1.35)........... 
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Monthly Total 


Grand Total 


*Based on current quarterly payments. 
extras. 





+Based on 1950 indicated rates of payment. 


*Regular ¢Annual Price Per Total 
Income Income Share Cost 
$22.75 $91.00 24 $1.560.00 
20.00 80.00 29 1,450.00 
33.75 135.00 150 2,250.00 
24.00 96.00 35 1,400.00 
$100.50 
$20.00 a90.00 38 1,900.00 
20.00 a100.00 59 2,360.00 - 
30.00 120.00 50 2,000.00 
30.00 120.00 34 2,040.00 
$100.00 
$27.00 al26.00 51 2,295.00 
25.00 al25.00 45 2,250.00 
20.00 al20.00 - 58 2,320.00 
27.00 al21.50 24 2,160.00 
$99.00 
Sis ansaert $1,324.50 $23,985.00 


a—Includes 


Note: Figures in parentheses represent per share dividends in 1950. 
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Price Trends Favor 


Rayon Makers 


With competing fabrics pricing themselves out of the market 


sales of leading makers are increasing steadily. Substantial 


longer term growth seems assured. Shares afford good yields 


espite record production of rayon 
filament yarn and staple, ship- 
ments to domestic consumers continue 
to tax rayon makers’ productive facili- 
ties. With military requirements for 
uniforms and other rayon-containing 
items expected shortly to force allo- 
cations, voluntary or otherwise, of 
yarn shipments for civilian purposes, 
the current tight supply situation 
promises to become a real shortage. 

Rayon production in the third 
quarter of the calendar year set a new 
peak at 317.5 million pounds, up four 
per cent from the previous top of 306.5 
million pounds, set in the preceding 
quarter. In the corresponding 1949 
quarter production was 232.0 million 
pounds. For the first nine months of 
the year output of filament and staple 
combined set an all-time high of 
929.7 million pounds vs. 707.0 million 
pounds in the same nine months of 
last year. 

October shipments of 107.8 million 
pounds were not quite up to the all- 
time high of 112.5 million pounds re- 
ported for August, but exceeded Sep- 
tember shipments by 7.7 million 
pounds. During September, and part 
of October, production was affected 
by the strike which tied up leading 
caustic soda producers, and this was 
reflected in a dip in shipments, pro- 
ducers being unable to draw upon 
depleted stocks sufficiently to main- 
tain shipments at the high August 
level. In the first ten months of 1950, 
shipments totaled 1,031.5 million 
pounds, up 34 per cent from the total 
of 771.8 million pounds shipped in 
the same period of 1949. 

Stocks of filament yarn at the end 
of October stood at 10.2 million 
pounds, less than a six-day supply at 
the October rate of shipments, which 
totaled 82.5 million pounds, while 
staple stocks of 4.1 million pounds 
provided less than four day’s supply 
at the October shipment rate. 

Meanwhile foreign sources of rayon 
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supply are drying up. Belgium and The 
Netherlands are preparing embargoes 
on shipments to other countries. In 
the first eight months of this year the 
two Low Countries shipped us ap- 
proximately one-fourth of our total 
imports for the period. 

Raw material supplies also are 
tightening. Sulphur and carbon bisul- 
phide deliveries to rayon makers may 
soon be curtailed because of military 
needs. Both are used in the viscose 
process, while a shortage of sulphur 
also would affect cellulose output. 

In the rayon textile field, produc- 
tion of broad woven goods in the third 
quarter totaled 570.6 million linear 
yards, up 3 per cent from the previous 
peak of 551.8 million linear yards set 
in the second quarter, with continued 
heavy demand from distributors and 
retailers indicating that the full year 
will note a new annual record. Tire 
cord demand also is at record levels, 
and in order to protect military needs 


the National Production Administra- 
tion is expected to impose controls 
over distribution, supplementing the 
inventory controls already in effect. 

The rising demand for rayon, par- 
ticularly in textile materials and car- 
pet blends, has been stimulated by the 
price rises in competing fibers and 
textiles, particularly cotton and wool. 
Until December 5, when American 
Viscose led off with a three to five 
cent rise in yarns, rayon acetate staple 
had held at 42 cents a pound since 
April, 1949, Viscose has held at 37 
cents since August after selling at 
35 cents since August, 1949. 

Yarns had shown almost the same 
stability, 150 denier filament held at 
71 cents from June 1949 to June of 
this year ; several successive advances 
carried the price to 75.9 cents in Aug- 
ust. Acetate yarns, quoted at 72 cents 
a pound from June, 1949 to January 
of this year, gradually advanced to 76 
cents. On the other hand, raw cotton 
has advanced almost 35 per cent this 
year, while raw wool prices have in- 
creased more than 60 per cent. 

Finished goods prices naturally 
have reflected the trend in raw fibers 
and yarns, with the result that prod- 
ucts competing with rayon have been 
steadily pricing themselves out of the 
market, or at least away from the ulti- 
mate consumer’s purse. 

Regardless of the extent to which 
rayon products may be channeled into 
military and related needs, rayon 
fiber, yarn and textile makers face a 
period of demand which will tax pro- 
ductive capacity. Full volume opera- 
tions also mean wider unit profit mar- 
gins, and while taxes will bear more 
heavily from now on, earnings bid fair 
to show further gains. Over the 
longer term continued over-all growth 
seems assured. The shares of the prin- 
cipal companies in the several divi- 
sions of the industry afford satisfac- 
tory yields at current prices, which as 
yet do not appear fully to appraise 
determinable prospects. 


The Leaders in the Rayon Industry 


7— ——Sales———_, 


Year (Millions) 
Ended 1949 1950 1948 1949 1950 


--*Dividends—, Recent 
1949 +1950 Price 


--Earned Per Share— 


Amer. Viscose...... Dec. 31 $194.7 a$193.7 $6.82 $4.66 a$11.72 $4.00 $4.00 62 
Beaunit Mills....... Mar. 31 b68.4 40.7 b3.72 b2.17. ¢3.36 0.75 0.75 26 
Burlington Mills... .Sept. 30 263.5 287.0 7.53 4.31 6.86 1.50 2.12% 26 
Celanese Corp...... Dec. 31 171.3 al169.0 661 3.19 a5.57 240 2.55 42 
Indust. Rayon...... Dec. 31 49.7 a48.5 831 6.01 a5.54 e3.00 e3.00 63 
Stevens (J. P.)..... Oct. 31 277.5 a202.7 8.10 5.14 £625 2.75 3.00 44 





*Calendar years. +Declared or paid to December 6. a—Nine months. b—Year ended March 31 of 


following year. c—Six months. e—Plus stock. 


f—Company estimate. 
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Dz the past decade, open-end 
investment trusts have enjoyed 
remarkable growth. At the close of 
1940, total net assets of 91 leading 
open-end funds aggregated $448 mil- 
lion. At last year-end, these same 
companies held net assets totaling just 
under $2 billion. The number of 
shareholders in the same _ period 
climbed from 296,000 to more than 
842,000. 

The growing popularity of open- 
end trusts as an investment vehicle 
has been due to the fact that the small 
investor can achieve broad diversifi- 
cation and professional management 
by purchasing such shares, even 
though his investment funds total 
enly a few hundred dollars. 

By holding investment company 
shares, many small investors feel they 
are relieved of the responsibility of 
investment analysis and supervision. 
While this attitude may give the 
holder a sense of security, it is not 
entirely true, and may lead to un- 
satisfactory investment results. There 
are better than 150 active open-end 
investment trusts today—and almost 
aS many primary objectives and 
methods of portfolio supervision and 
handling. The uninitiated investor 
can easily go astray and invest in 
a fund completely unsuited for his 
own needs. 





Determine Major Goal 


Before -an investor commits his 
capital to investment trust shares, he 
should determine whether the major 
goal of the trust is similar to his own 
objective. He should review the per- 
formance of the company. How has 
it compared with other trusts? What 
are the investing policies followed? 
Does the fund offer any advantage 
over closed-end companies? These 
and a host of other questions must 
be answered satisfactorily before an 
investor can intelligently place his 
capital in open-end shares. 

While an all-purpose investment 
company stock would be most desir- 
able, it simply does not exist. The 
records show wide variations in per- 
formance. In the past ten years, the 
asset value of Scudder, Stevens & 
Clark has increased only 36 per cent, 
and dividends from investment in- 
come and security profits since De- 
cember 31, 1940, have aggregated 
less than 60 per cent of the selling 
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Funds’ Records 
Have Varied 
Widely 


Open-end trusts’ results over 
the past ten years reflect, 
in part, managerial ability 
and, in part, different invest- 
ment policies. Here are fig- 


ures for 20 leading companies 


price of the fund’s shares at that 
date. In contrast, investors in Bos- 
ton Fund have enjoyed a 55 per cent 
appreciation of capital and have re- 
ceived 79 per cent of their original 
purchase price in dividends from in- 
vestment income and capital gains. 
Both trusts, however, are balanced 
funds. 

Divergent approaches toward the 
investment of capital has played a 
significant part in income and ap- 
preciation statistics. By striving for 
a goal of long term appreciation, Fun- 
damental Investors has been able to 
lift the net asset value of its shares 
116 per cent since 1940 and pay divi- 
dends equivalent to 95 per cent of its 


cost on January 1, 1941. Another 
common stock fund, Dividend Shares 
has recorded an asset gain of only 
45 per cent and dividends from all 
sources have amounted to only 79 
per cent of the cost of the shares. 

Companies investing in specific 
industries or specialized types of se- 
curities require different analytical 
yardsticks. Century Shares Trust in- 
vests solely in bank and insurance 
stocks, which has resulted in a more 
stable performance pricewise than the 
average investment trust but as a 
result income and capital gains have 
been less than shown by several of 
the leading common stock investment 
funds. 

Records of stockholder payments 
are an important segment of mutual 
fund analysis. Affiliated Fund and 
Incorporated Investors have led in 
the policy of distributing a large pro- 
portion of securities profits. This 
practice has resulted in smaller asset 
growth than would have occurred if 
capital gains had not been distributed 
to shareholders. Both funds have 
shown satisfactory advances in asset 
values even after such payments, a 
favorable aspect in the evaluation of 
these companies. 

It is apparent that the buyer of 
mutual fund shares cannot be sure 
that he is investing wisely until he 
investigates and analyzes the charac- 
teristics and policies of the various 
funds. Purchase of open-end shares 
should meet the tests of satisfactory 
performance and conform, as well, to 
the investor’s objective. 


Twenty Leading Open-End Investment Funds 


--Net Asset Value— -—7Total 1941-50 Income— Load- 
Dec. 31, Invest- Security ing 

_ Name 1940 *Recent ment Profits Total Charge 

pS ee ere $2.71 $4.29 $1.45 $2.08 a$3.81 7.50% 
American Business Shares....... 2.97 3.83 1.40 1.04 a2.58 7.50 
IT eee vas ooubance 14.04 21.73 7.50 3.54 11.04 7.50 
Century Shares Trust............ 25.13 37.93 10.02. 1.74 11.76 7.00 
oe rer rrr rer 9.31 18.40 3.87 1.03 4.90 7.50 
Dividend Shares ................ 1.11 1.61 0.60 0.28 0.88 8.67 
Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund. 17.61 28.21 O26: 226 Th5Z 6.00 
a ee rr er 16.33 29.67 10.49 3.18 al4.73 7.50 
Fundamental Investors .......... 7.755 16.77 482 2.55  a7.50 8.75 
Incorporated Investors .......... 13.86 26.67 9.07 6.45 al5.87 7.50 
Investors Mutual, Inc............ 9.50 13.05 479 62:37 7.16 7.50 
Manhattan Bond Fund........... 7.00 7.90 3.78 2.54 6.32 8.75 
Massachusetts Investors Trust... 18.10 31.30 193 Lav 1225 7.50 
Nation-Wide Securities .......... 11.05 14.68 5.72 2.89 8.61 6.75 
National Investors .............. 5.31 10.62 2.97 1.73 4.70 7.50 
Putnam (George) Fund.......... 12.25 16.48 S430 haa... Se 7.00 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark........ 40.49 55.04 16.01 5.40 21.41 None 
Selected American Share......... 8.06 12.27 4.69 2.47 7.16 7.50 
State Street Investment.......... 30.71 b59.00 14.66 18.47 33.13 None 
Wellington Fund ............... 13.60 18.64 6.64 4.09 10.73 8.00 





* Sponsors or issuers bid December 4, 1950. + Paid or declared to December 6, 1950. a—Includes 


return of capital. b—Over-the-counter bid price. 
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Phillips Petroleuam— 


Growth Situation 


Operations have been greatly expanded during recent 


years and earnings have increased substantially. Stock 


appears reasonably priced at prevailing market levels 


ales and earnings of Phillips 

Petroleum thus far this year are 
running comfortably ahead of the cor- 
responding 1949 period. Nine months’ 
sales of $379.9 million compared with 
$365.8 million in the similar 1949 
period, with net income of $5.93 per 
share up ten per cent from $5.40 re- 
ported for the first nine months of 
last year. 

The better showing has been made 
despite a relatively poor first quarter. 
Sales steadily improved during the 
second and third quarters, while bet- 
ter profit margins brought a sub- 
stantial gain in net income. The trend 
is continuing and full year’s results 
are expected to make a highly favor- 
able comparison with 1949. 

In recent months several develop- 
ments have pointed up the progress 
and expansion of Phillips, particu- 
larly the increasing importance of its 
chemical activities. At midyear the 
company announced it had developed 
a process for making synthetic rubber 
without the use of critically short 
styrene. Production of the new rub- 
ber—polybutadiene or PB rubber— 
is in the pilot plant stage. 

Phillips also introduced in July a 
new special carbon black (SAF), 
which is described as a super-abrasive 
furnace black. It supplements the two 
new carbon blacks which made their 
appearance in 1949—Philblack A 
and Philblack O. The new product is 
made from liquid hydrocarbons by an 
improved process, basically the same 
as that used in turning out its prede- 
cessors. Philblack A, a furnace black 
which competes with channel black, is 
used in soft rubber compounds where 
a high abrasive quality is not essen- 
tial. Philblack O, on the other hand, 
is a channel black which is used 
where high abrasive qualities are 
needed, while the new SAF imparts 
superior abrasive qualities to rubber. 

At the outbreak of the Korean 
War, the Reconstruction Finance 
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Corporation directed Phillips to take 
over operation of the Government- 
owned copolymer (synthetic rubber ) 
plant adjacent to Phillips’ Plains 
plant at Borger, Texas, which pro- 
duces butadiene for the copolymer 
unit. Both plants were built by Phil- 
lips for the Government during 
World War II, but the copolymer 
plant has been operated by the United 
States Rubber Company. The move is 
designed to place under one manage- 
ment all the facilities for making syn- 
thetic rubber, from the basic raw ma- 
terials to the finished polymers. 

The plant was taken over on No- 
vember 1, at which time it was pro- 
ducing about one-third cold rubber, 
the remainder being GR-S or general 
purpose synthetic. Phillips is gradual- 
ly switching operations entirely to the 
production of cold rubber. 

On November 28 the Atomic 
Energy Commission appointed Phil- 
lips as operator of a new materials 
testing reactor in Idaho. The $10 mil- 
lion reactor will be used in test- 
ing materials and techniques, radio- 





Phillips Petroleum 


Sales Earned 

(Mil- Per Divi- Price Range 
Year lions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. $51.1 $5.20 $2.00 47 —24%4 
1932.. 61.7 0.19 None 8i44— 2 
1937.. 118.7 542 2.75 64 —30% 


1938.. 111.9 2.03 2.00 
1939 .. 112.9 2.21 2.00 
1940.. 115.3 261 2.00 4134—27% 
1941.. 142.4 3.92 2.25 46%4—35% 
1942.. 144.1 292 200 46 —30 


4434274 
461%4—31%4 


1943.. 157.6 288 2.00 50 —42% 
1944.. 2029 426 2.00 485—42% 
1945.. 2125 459 200  593%—44yY 
1946.. 220.1 ° 4.60 2.00 73%4—49 

1947.. 298.3 26.76 2.50 63%4—50% 
1948.. 487.2 12.01 3.00 77%—54% 
1949.. 486.4 7.36 3.00 64 —51% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


BORP.. FRU FEA nee wan enseccs 
1950.. 379.9 5.93 b$3.50 b7654—57¥% 





a—On shares outstanding at year-end. 


b—To 
December 6. 


active products and control instru- 
ments, many of which may find im- 
portant applications in the petroleum 
industry. 

Phillips is thoroughly integrated 
and occupies a strong position in the 
petroleum industry. Crude oil pro- 
duction of 35.3 million barrels in 
1949 was equivalent to 71 per cent of 
its refinery runs of 49.8 million bar- 
rels. Average daily crude production 
last year was 97,000 barrels, but 1950 
is expected to show a sizable gain in 
gross and daily average production. 
As of October 1, production was run- 
ning at the rate of 116,000 barrels a 
day, vs. 106,000 barrels a day three 
months earlier. 

As a producer of natural gas and 
liquefied petroleum gases, Phillips 
leads the industry. It operates the 
world’s largest carbon black plant, 
and is an important producer of nitro- 
gen chemicals for the fertilizer indus- 
try. Its position in the natural gas 
field is expanding rapidly. In 1949 it 
sold 418 billion cubic feet of gas, com- 
pared with 391 billion cubic feet in 
1948. Two years ago the Federal 
Power Commission initiated an in- 
quiry to determine whether Phillips 
is a natural gas company under the 
law, which would make its prices to 
interstate carriers subject to regula- 
tion by the commission. A hearing is 
scheduled for January 8, next. 

Phillips follows a conservative divi- 
dend policy, retaining a large part of 
its profits to finance expansion. Capi- 
tal expenditures in 1949 for improve- 
ments and extensions totaled $89 mil- 
lion, bringing the five-year, 1945-49, 
outlay to $435.1 million. A drop to 
below $60 million was forecast by the 
company early this year but defense 
requirements have forced an upward 
revision to around $80 million. 

No interim balance sheet is pub- 
lished, but at the end of 1949 current 
assets of $155.7 million were in a 2.3- 
to-1 ratio to current liabilities of 68.4 
million, providing working capital of 
$87.3 million. Long term debt 
amounted to $103.5 million as of Sep- 
tember 30, last. There is only one 
class of stock, of which 6,062,989 
shares were outstanding on Septem- 
ber 30. Selling around 73, the shares 
appear to be reasonably valued, in 
view of the company’s earning power, 
nearby prospects and longer term 
growth possibilities. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical 


Aspinook Corporation Cc 

Selling at 13 on the N. Y. Curb, 
the shares involve above-average 
risks. (Pd. $1 thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $1.) Last April, company spent 
$3 million for purchase of Apponaug 
Company, which specializes in print- 
ing and dyeing of dress fabrics as well 
as synthetic fabrics such as rayon and 
nylon. Although the benefits from op- 
erations of the new unit were only 
partially reflected in the June 30, 
1950, fiscal year, net equaled $2.51 
per share. In July, company sold $4 
million of four per cent debentures 
due 1965 in order to retire bank loans 
and to increase working capital. The 
Lawrence ( Mass.) print works divi- 
sion, one of the three constituent units 
in the organization of Aspinook in 


December 1948, was discontinued last 
May. 


Baltimore & Ohio Cc 

Currently selling around 16, stock 
is one of the more volatile market per- 
formers in the group. (No divs. since 
1931.) Company expects to receive 
an additional $8.7 million in annual 
freight revenues from the locating of 
186 new industries and the expansion 
of 29 existing plants along its right 
of way this year. New speeded-up 
freight services are also responsible 
for an expansion in new business. 
After receipt of the 190 recently or- 
dered new diesels, B. & O.’s fleet will 
total 596 units, or sufficient to per- 
mit the road to handle about 50 per 
cent of its passenger train miles and 
approximately 60 per cent of its nor- 
mal freight traffic with this type of 
power. President R. B. White said 
that company would like to pay a 
common dividend, but action depends 
on future earnings. 


Boeing Airplane C+ 

Military requirements point to a 
higher level of operations, but the 
shares (now 36) remain speculative. 
(Pd. $3.thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
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data on these items. 


$2.) Company’s backlog is now re- 
ported in the neighborhood of $1 bil- 
lion, compared with $319 million last 
June 30. More than $7.5 million has 
been earmarked from this year’s earn- 
ings for capital improvements. About 
half of the company’s B-47 and B-50 
bomber programs and only a slightly 
smaller proportion of Stratofreighter 
output will be sub-contracted to 
smaller manufacturers. Boeing as- 
serts there is “no merit” to the $24.8 
million suit recently filed by North- 
west Airlines for losses attributed to 
delays in Stratocruiser deliveries. 
(Also FW, Aug. 30.) 


Borden A 

Priced at 51, this 51-year dividend 
payer is a_ satisfactory investment 
holding. (Pd. $2.80 thus far in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $2.70.) Sales in 1950 are 
expected to run between $620 mil- 
lion and $650 million against $613.7 
million last year. An expansion and 
improvement in consumer demand for 
a variety of products including ice 
cream, which has a high profit mar- 
gin, is largely responsible for the in- 
crease. President T. G. Montague 
said Borden would survive price ceil- 
ings and increased taxes as well as 
any company in the industry, but in 
view of industry stability, dairymen 
are hurt initially by higher taxes be- 
cause their slim margin of profit can- 


not be adjusted quickly. (Also FW, 
Sept. 6.) 
Fansteel Metallurgical C+ 


Shares represent a_ speculative 
growth equity, now around 16 on the 
N. Y. Curb. (Decl. 75c thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, 25c.) Company re- 
cently announced a $390,000 expan- 
sion program designed to raise its 
tungsten and molybdenum capacity by 
45 per cent. Unfilled orders for these 
non-ferrous metals exceed $1.5 mil- 
lion even though the full impact of 
military demand has yet to be felt. 
Fansteel also processes and refines 





Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


other rare metals such as tantalum 
and columbium. About 35 per cent 
of company’s output is sold to the au- 
tomotive industry for machine tools 
and other products while a large per- 
centage also goes to the television in- 
dustry for tube wires and contacts. 


Houdaille-Hershey C+ 

The shares (now 12) are a more or 
less typical business cycle issue. 
(Decl. $1.25 thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $1.) Model changes by passen- 
ger car and truck manufacturers, sale 
of a bumper plant at Jackson ( Mich.) 
and the steel strike held 1949 earn- 
ings to $1.68 per share vs. $2.95 a 
year earlier. However, first nine 
months’ net of $2.69 compared with 
$2.17 last year points to a consider- 
ably better showing this year. Auto- 
motive equipment such as bumpers, 
locks and shock absorbers account for 
the bulk of sales but products are also 
turned out for the railroad, refrigera- 
tion and other industries. The 190,000 
shares of $2.25 ($50 par) preferred 
stock are convertible into common 
at a price of $30 per common share 
until September 1, 1955; complete 
conversion would increase outstand- 
ing common shares by 40 per cent. 
Company spent $14.6 million during 
1945-1949 for plant additions and 
improvements. 


Houston Oil B 

Although representing one of the 
smaller units in the field, stock has 
fair potential on large property hold- 
ings and natural gas prospects ; recent 
price, 57. (Pd. $2.50 in 1950 and 
1949.) A special meeting of stock- 
holders has been called for December 
21 to vote on changing the state of 
incorporation of company from Texas 
to Delaware, as such action “will 
make possible certain operating econo- 
mies and will simplify and strengthen 
the corporate structure.” Houston Oil 
Company of Texas, a Delaware cor- 
poration, has been incorporated with 
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authorized common and preferred 
stock identical with that of present 
company. Stock of the two companies 
is to be exchanged on a share-for- 
share basis. 


Illinois Power B 

Priced at 32, stock yields close to 
7% and appears reasonably priced on 
longer term prospects. (Pays 55c 
qu.) Increased operating costs this 
year, due mainly to unexpected delays 
in bringing new transmission lines 
and substations into operation and 
forcing reliance on purchased power 
to a larger degree, have resulted in 
smaller earnings. However, this situ- 
ation should improve in 1951 as com- 
pany expects to be generating 95 per 
cent of its power requirements by the 
year-end compared with 66 per cent 
up to July 31 last. Based on the 45 
per cent income tax as well as the 
larger capitalization resulting from 
the recent sale of 150,000 preferred 
and 200,000 common shares, earnings 
in 1951 are expected to better the 
$3.08 per share level. 


Minn. Mining & Mfg. ook 

Shares are not on the bargain 
counter at 150, although offering fur- 
ther growth promise. (Decl. $3.20 
thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.60.) 
Stockholders will vote next month on 
a merger with Carborundum Com- 
pany but if this proposal is adopted 
operations of both companies would 
be carried on independently. Under 
the plan, one share of Carborundum 
would be exchanged for two shares 
of Minnesota Mining, giving effect 
to the 4-for-1 split authorized by 
Minnesota’s directors. Carborundum 
Company produces grinding wheels, 
sharpening stones and refractory ma- 
terials and the merger would join two 
of the major, factors in the abrasives 
field. Under terms of an anti-trust 
consent judgment, entered last month, 
both companies must license their 
existing abrasive patents, as well as 
any patent rights they acquire during 
the next five years, to any applicant. 


Remington Rand B 

Stock constitutes a businessman’s 
commitment; current price, 14. (Pd. 
or decl. $1.25 plus 5% in stk. thus 
far in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.) A step-up 
in general business conditions has 
been largely responsible for a 37 per 
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- situated businessman's 


cent increase in bookings for the first 
ten months of 1950 as compared with 
last year. Company’s plants on the 
average are currently operating at 
about 90 per cent of capacity but the 
Ilion (N.Y.) tabulating division is 
operating on overtime schedules. To 
augment its South American opera- 
tions, Remington has purchased con- 
trolling interest in a Buenos Aires, 
Argentina concern which will manu- 
facture the Remington Rand line of 
business machines, adding and calcu- 
lating machines, typewriters, business 
systems and supplies. 


Republic Steel B 

Now around 41, shares are a well 
investment. 
(Decl. $4.25 incl. $1.50 extra thus far 
in 1950; pd. 1949, $3.) Republic is 
about to undertake a $75 million ex- 
pansion program to boost its Cleve- 
land steel-making capacity by 35 per 
cent. The proposed addition of 672,- 
000 net tons, which is in addition to 
a current 180,000-ton expansion in 
open hearth capacity at Cleveland, 
will result in over-all capacity of 9.4 
million tons per annum when com- 
pleted. Company recently sold its 
holdings (100,920 shares) of Cleve- 
land Cliffs Iron common stock. Presi- 
dent White states that despite the 
high cost of current expansion, Re- 
public has been able to limit its costs 
to about $100 per ton of new capacity 
by improving existing facilities. 


Southern Railway C+ 

Priced around 45, stock is improv- 
ing in status but remains speculative. 
(Pd. or dect. $3 thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $4.) To handle the increased 
volume of freight traffic resulting 
from the accelerated national defense 
program, Southern is ordering 100 
additional diesel-locomotives at a cost 
of about $17 million and delivery is 
expected in 1951. This type of motive 
power now handles most of the road’s 
traffic although it represents less than 
half of its locomotives. Company plans 
to build a $9 million freight yard in 
Birmingham containing 75 miles of 
track and facilities for repairing loco- 
motives and cars. 


Sun Oil A 

Stock is of investment grade but 
capitalizes prospective earnings rath- 
er liberally; recent price, 62. (Pd. 


$1 plus 10% stock in 1950 and 
1949.) A part of the 110,000 shares 
of Houdry Process Corporation 
owned by Socony-Vacuum Oil Cor- 
poration has been acquired by Sun, 
with the balance of Socony’s interest 
purchased by various companies not 
engaged in the oil refining business. 
This acquisition will increase Sun’s 
holdings from a one-third interest to 
almost 50 per cent. Originally Sun, 
Socony-Vacuum and the Eugene 
Houdry interests each owned one- 
third of the company which controls 
patents to a catalytic refining process. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur B+ 
At prices around 94, stock affords a 
reasonably satisfactory indicated 


yield. (Decl. $5.50 thus far in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $5.) Company has reduced 
sulphur shipments for the balance of 
the year by 20 per cent and in the 
first quarter of 1951 shipments will 
be trimmed by a similar percentage 
below 1950 amounts. This was neces- 
sitated by the sulphur shortage in the 
face of expanding military needs. 
Company’s 1949 output totaled 2.8 
million tons or about twice that of 
Freeport Sulphur, number two com- 
pany in the industry. The new Spindle 
Top dome may be producing up to 
250,000 tons of sulphur a year by the 
end of 1951. Prices have just been 
raised to $21 a ton at the mine, but 
this leaves company’s quotations $1 a 
ton under those of competitors. 


West Penn Electric B 

Stock combines fair growth poten- 
tial with generous return; recent 
price, 26. (Pd. or decl. $1.85 in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $1.52%4.) As part of the 
1951 financing program, company 
plans to obtain $7 million of new 
capital through the sale of additional 
common stock early in the year. This 
stock may be offered to stockholders 
or may be underwritten, depending 
on general market conditions at the 
time the sale is contemplated. The 
stock offering will constitute the 
smaller part of the $27 million to be 
raised to finance the cost of its $36 
million construction program blue- 
printed for 1951. The balance of the 
new capital will be obtained from the 


_ sale of $10 million of bonds by Mon- 


ongahela Power and $10 million of 
bonds by Potomac Edison, two sub- 
sidiary companies. 
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Utility Suppliers 


Face Uneven Prospects 


Good business will be enjoyed by makers of power plant 


equipment in the coming months, but declines are forecast 


for producers of transmitting and distributing equipment 


he steady increase in the demand 

for electricity almost since the 
birth of the utility industry has re- 
sulted in consistent year-to-year in- 
creases in generating capacity. And 
progressively higher usage of elec- 
tric light and power is shown in pro- 
duction statistics. In 1930, output 
amounted to 91.1 billion kwhrs.; in 
1940, production aggregated 141.8 
billion kwhrs. and this year the total 
will be well above 300 billion kwhrs. 
The number of customers has risen 
by more than 40 per cent in the past 
decade and average annual use per 
residential customer has increased 
more than 75 per cent. 

These figures point up the almost 
amazing growth of the utility indus- 
try in recent years. The very fact that 
growth has been so pronounced might 
lead the average observer to believe 
that the pace of expansion may drop 
sharply in the near future, but cur- 
rent estimates of projected utility con- 
struction dispel this impression. 

During 1950, some 5.2 million kw. 
of new generating capacity will be in- 
stalled. However, the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute estimates that this 
record will be topped in both 1951 
and 1952 when additions are expected 
to total 5.8 million and 5.4 million kw 
respectively. In 1953, additions of 
new generating capacity will dip to 
about 5.0 million kw. 


The amount of equipment that will 
be installed in 1951 and 1952 is now 
fairly well defined since it takes some 
time to manufacture and install large 
generating facilities. Changes in fig- 
ures for 1953 may occur owing to 
new demands for defense needs, but 
such revisions would only serve to 
increase the total. Under such circum- 
stances, the manufacturers of tur- 
bines, generating equipment, boilers 
and the like seem assured of high vol- 
ume for a minimum of two years. 

Corporations whose activities are 
concentrated on supplying the utility 
industry will enjoy the greatest bene- 
fits from the high demand for heavy 
equipment. Thus, such companies as 
Babcock & Wilcox, Combustion En- 
gineering and Foster Wheeler should 
make good showings. 

In contrast to the larger projected 
power plant expenditures, outlays for 
transmitting and distributing equip- 
ment are expected to turn downward. 
Historically, the annual outlays for 
such facilities consistently have been 
higher than the amounts spent on 
generating equipment because of the 
utilities’ efforts to bring electric power 
to all parts of the nation. 

This program now has largely been 
achieved. Electric service currently is 
available to 97 per cent of all occupied 
dwellings and to 93 per cent of the 
nation’s farms. By the close of 1951, 


Major Utility Suppliers 


96 per cent of all American farms will 
have service available. With power 
lines interlacing practically the entire 
country, it seems apparent that trans- 
mission and distribution will receive a 
smaller portion of the industry’s capi- 
tal budget in the future. Home con- 
struction is slowing under credit re- 
strictions which will further reduce 
the demand for distributing facilities. 

These developments indicate that 
some decline in revenues of transmis- 
sion equipment makers can be ex- 
pected. There will continue to be sub- 
stantial maintenance purchases of 
wire, insulators, poles and the like, 
but the added stimulus of original 
equipment buying will be lacking. 

Last year, only 44 per cent of the 
$2.2 billion spent by utilities was 
allocated to generating stations and 
equipment. The larger portion of total 
expenditures went for new transmis- 
sion, distribution and general plant 
items. In 1950, at least 50 per cent 
will be used for generating plant and 
the proportion will show appreciable 
further advances in future years. 

Because of the drop in transmission 
and distribution outlays, over-all util- 
ity construction expenditures this year 
will be below the 1949 peak. Con- 
struction in 1950 will aggregate about 
$2.0 billion as compared with $2.2 
billion last year. Projections for 1951 
call for $1.9 billion of new plant and 
facilities and forecasts for 1952 are 
moderately lower. 

Although high prices for non-fer- 
rous metals will tend to support 
profits, wire and cable companies 
have been quite sensitive to changes 
in business conditions and prospects 
of declining sales volume definitely de- 
tract from the outlook for such con- 
cerns. Makers of heavy generating 
equipment are in a strong position 
and should remain so for some time. 








———— Sales——— -———Earned Per Share———__, 
(Millions) -—Annual—, 7-Nine Months— -—Dividends— Recent 

Power Plant Equipment: 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 #1950 Price Yield 
a-ak soe deans $211.9 $328.1 $5.67 $ 6.99 $5.02 $6.99 $2.00 $3.25 41 7.9% 
Babcock & Wilcox.......... 149.5 153.5 7.82 7.62 a4.45  a3.21 2.00 4.00 as tia 
Comb. Engring-Superheater .. 98.0 95.8 7.25 6.93 4.63 5.75 1.50 3.25 37 8.8 
Foster Wheeler .............. 76.4 77.4 11995. 1S 24 a5.87 a4.29 1.00 4.25 36. 1i2 
General Electric ............. 1,177.4 1,171.3 4.29 4.36 2.34 3.91 2.00 3.80 47 8.1 
Westinghouse meeeeeric .... iss. 693.6 699.7 4.11 4.95 3.64 3.38 1.40 2.00 32 6.3 
Worthington Pump & Mchy... 92.0 88.8 5:17 5.11 3.81 3.76 1.00 2.75 22. 125 

Transmission Equipment? 
Anaconda Wire & Cable...... 106.7 Tie 8.31 4.42 2.85 3.19 2.50 3.50 34 = =—:10.3 
er 78.6 60.2 1.75 0.42 0.37 0.36 0.70 None 9 Nil 
Kennecott Copper ........... 348.1 246.4 8.67 4.45 a2.15 a3.49 4.00 5.50 | 70 7.9 
McGraw Electric ............ 33.4 69.3 742°. £11 5.29 6.89 3.50 3.50 45 7.8 


* Paid or declared to December 6. 
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Recent war developments increase the likelihood that EPT and 


strict controls will be imposed in the near future. Probable 


uneven effect of these measures enhances need for selectivity 


For some months past, the stock market’s day- 
to-day action has faithfully reflected the fluctuating 
outlook for major re-orientation of the entire 
economy toward defense purposes, with its atten- 
dant limitation of business earnings by higher 
taxes, price controls, material shortages and sub- 
stitution of low-margin military orders for high- 
profit civilian business. This influence will con- 
tinue to prevail for the indefinite future, certainly 
for many months and probably for years to come. 


The adverse implications of the numerous 
forthcoming restrictions on profits would undoubt- 
edly have had a serious effect on stock prices— 
which were already historically high—but for two 
offsetting factors. Every step closer to war also 
brings us closer to a renewed inflation against 
which common stocks provide the best hedge, even 
though an imperfect one. Furthermore, the funda- 
mental position of the market is strong despite his- 
torical considerations; holdings on margin are 
small, there has been a steady volume of investment 
demand for stocks from “prudent man” trusts and 
pension funds, equities are still cheap in relation 
te earnings and current yields are not only well 
above the average for past years but are also much 
more generous than those available on bonds. 
These influences will also continue to operate as 
market factors. 


Even if military and diplomatic developments 
over coming months are the best that can be hoped 
for, the major adverse factor affecting the market 
will not be removed. Thus, it would be extremely 
rash to attempt to reach a final conclusion now as 
to whether the bullish or bearish influences will 
eventually gain the upper hand. But whether or 
not the recent market highs stand for months to 
come, investors must give serious thought to the 
need for selectivity in their common share holdings, 
which is now greater than it has been for years. 
Controls and taxes will be very uneven in their 
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application, and thus it is entirely possible to place 
one’s portfolio in position to meet all-out war with- 
out foregoing the benefits which may accrue if 
this disaster can be avoided. 


The action of various stock groups since last 
June has already reflected to some extent the con- 
siderable differences in outlook for some industries 
as compared with others. But its adjustment does 
not appear to have been automatic or complete by 
any means. The railroad stocks have given an 


. outstanding performance relative to the industrials, 


but it is by no means certain that they have over- 
done it considering their exceptionally favorable 
EPT position under the bill just passed by the 
House, together with the improving outlook for 
freight traffic. The utilities, on the other hand, 
have not done so well. True, they do not possess 
the same dynamic possibilities for expansion in 
pre-tax earnings, and during World War II they 
were hit hard by EPT, but the indications are that 
this time the utilities will fare better in the latter 
respect. 


Within the industrial field examples of over- or 
undervaluation are not so clear cut, and the relative 
action of individual stocks assumes greater im- 
portance. But even here it is not hard to find 
issues or groups which have been unduly affected 
by pessimism or have failed to reflect adequately 
the probable restriction of earnings by controls 
and taxes. The market, up to now, has been pre- 
occupied with the problem of whether business 
would have to go on a war or semi-war basis, and 
if so, how soon. The first question has been 
answered with a vigorous affirmative, and the 
second has become relatively unimportant. Though 
it is becoming increasingly clear that some indus- 
tries will do much better than others over the next 
several months, investors should take the long range 
viewpoint. 


Written December 7, 1950; Allan F. Hussey 
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Airline Gains 


Airline results have been getting better as the 
year has coursed along, and while much of the 
usually poor month of December is yet to come, 
it is apparent that all but one or two of the certi- 
ficated companies will show black figures for the 
year. The defense program as a whole and shortages 
of essential materials each contribute to increased 
passenger travel and utilization of cargo space. In 
respect to shortages, more business people, includ- 
ing buyers, are kept continually on the move in 
attempting to locate materials or finished goods, 
and in keeping an eye on plant operations and 
shipments. For war purposes, of course, travel and 
transportation has to be speeded up generally, and 
load factors are on their way up. 

The net result is that a $45 million profit has 
been forecast for the airline companies this year, 
or a little more than double their previous best 
year, and there is little doubt that 1951 will show 
all the certificated carriers on a profitable basis. 
While the industry still has a long way to go before 
dividends become significant, it is noteworthy that 
seven companies will have paid a total of $2.75 
per share by the end of the year in contrast to $1.35 
paid by four companies in 1949, 


Shoe Prices 


Consensus of shoe manufacturers and retailers 
is that prices for popular priced shoes (up to $10 
per pair) will be boosted 50 cents to $1 next 
spring. Consistently increasing costs of leather, 
labor and transportation have been blamed as the 
major factors prompting higher shoe quotations. 
Hide prices, for instance, have climbed 50 per 
cent since June, resulting in a 25 to 33 per cent 
increase in leather costs. Coupled with increases 
in other expenses, manufacturers have found it 
impossible to hold the price line without impairing 
profit margins considerably. The prospective price 
change plus a slight rise in unit sales should boost 
industry dollar volume about ten per cent next 
year and compensate for greater costs. 


More British Cash for Movies 


American movie interests expect to draw a bit 
more cash from Great Britain next year, under a 
new one-year pact signed December 5 and retro- 
active to October 1. Under the agreement, Ameri- 
can companies not only will be permitted to with- 
draw $17 million of their earnings annually from 
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Great Britain, which was the maximum under the 
former pact, but in addition will be entitled to 
special or bonus withdrawals which are expected to 
increase the final total by $2 million to $4 million 
a year. 

The bonuses will be based on increased American 
movie investments in Britain, the earnings of films 
made in Britain for U. S. distribution, and on the 
purchase of British-made films for distribution in 
the Western hemisphere. Prior to the war foreign 
revenues were important contributions to the earn- 
ings of many movie companies, but during the war 
Britain locked in all American movie companies’ 
funds and only gradually has relaxed its hold. 


Auto Parts Peak 


Manufacturers of auto parts and accessories will 
sell more than $2 billion of products in 1950, five 
per cent more than 1949. Wide gains in the third 
and fourth quarter of this year will be largely re- 
sponsible for the increases. Since July, sales have 
averaged 25 per cent above year-earlier levels, 
more than making up for the ten per cent decline 
reported for the first half of 1950. Restrictions on 
production and materials are likely to cause a 25 
per cent drop in civilian output next year, and 
while prices are expected to be 10 per cent higher, 
this will not compensate for smaller unit volume. 
The uptrend in quotations already has started and 
NPA has issued its first orders curbing the use of 
aluminum, copper and other non-ferrous metals, 
indicating that the transition in the industry has 
begun to take place. 


Oil Use Rising 

Bureau of Mines’ statistics for the first nine 
months indicate that total oil demand this year 
will aggregate 2.5 billion barrels, 10 per cent over 
1949. Exports will dip 12 per cent for the year, 
but to offset this will be an 11.4 per cent increase 
in domestic requirements. 

In 1951, the Bureau expects motor fuel demand 
to rise 9.5 per cent, distillate demand 10 per cent, 
kerosene demand 9.5 per cent and other products 
5.6 per cent. The combined total of these projec- 
tions would boost domestic demand 7.3 per cent 
over 1950 to some 2.6 billion barrels. Of course, 
should the military situation become progressively 
worse, aggregate sales volume next year would 
doubtless go even higher than the quite satisfactory 
levels now in prospect. 
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Washing Machine Record 


The persistency with which a large flow of hard 
goods continues to hit the market is illustrated by 
record factory sales of standard-size household 
washers during October. Although straitened sup- 
plies of essential metals will doubtless have an effect 
on output in the months to come, the washing 
machine makers sold a total of 439,924 units dur- 
ing the month, a gain of 114 per cent over Sep- 
tember and 32 per cent above the figure for 
October, 1949. Factory sales of ironers also in- 
creased sharply, the 47,500 units reported for Oc- 
tober rising 15 per cent over the preceding month 
and 32 per cent over October 1949. 

Cut-backs in the use of essential materials will 
force at least a 25 per cent drop in production 
next year, however, even though the industry plans 
to utilize some substitute non-critical materials to 
take up part of the slack. 


High Paper Output 

Although this is the time of year when paper 
production begins to diminish seasonally, output is 
continuing to hold well above 100 per cent of theo- 
retical capacity. A dip during the week ended No- 
vember 25 brought production to 102.8 per cent 
(preliminary) of mill capacity, but this contrasts 
with 94.5 per cent a year earlier. For the four weeks 
ended November 25 (the latest available period), 
domestic plants averaged 106.2 per cent of capac- 
ity against 97.8 per cent for the similar 1949 
stretch. 

Output of paperboard, which may be considered 
an index to shipments of finished goods (exclud- 
ing heavy industry) is holding up even better. New 
orders received during the week ended December 
2, totaled 295,064 tons, rising sharply over the 
_181,324 tons reported for the previous week, while 
unfilled orders advanced to 722,064 tons from 671.- 
985 tons. Ratio of production to mill capacity in- 





creased to 101 per cent for the week against 100 
per cent the previous week, while for the five weeks 
ended December 2, the output ratio averaged 101.4 
per cent of capacity, up about nine percentage 
points over the similar period one year earlier. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Allied Stores had sales of $299.4 million for the 
nine months through October 31 vs. $279.6 mil- 
lion in the same period last year. 

Bethlehem Steel plans to conduct mining opera- 
tions on a three million-ton magnetite iron ore de- 
posit at Morganstown, Pa. 

Union Carbide will double output of its Dynel 
synthetic textile fiber by July 1951, lifting produc- 
tion to about five million pounds a year. 

General Electric has reopened its Clyde, N. Y.., 
plant to manufacture small crystal detectors for 
radio and television sets as well as military and 
industrial electronic equipment. Plant had been 
closed down for two years. 

Union Oil has increased prices 25 cents a barrel 
on three grades of heavy fuel oil. 

Texas Company will build a 56-mile pipeline be- 
tween Lawrenceville, IIl., and Mt. Vernon, Ind. 

Walgreen has acquired the Mexico City candy 
bar factory and assembly line of Mars Candy Cor- 
poration, which will be operated through its Mexi- 
can subsidiary, Sanborn’s. 


Other Corporate News 

Bendix Aviation has acquired property and facili- 
ties of Victor Animatograph Company, Davenport, 
Ia., to handle increased production of aircraft in- 
struments and accessories for expanded military 
program. 

Norwich Pharmacal’s Canadian subsidiary has 
opened a new plant at Toronto for manufacture of 
complete line of company’s proprietary drug items 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 


~ the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Not yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't Savings 214s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975 99 2.80 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 414s, 1964 106 3.90 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%4s, 1970 101 2.70 102'% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

3%s, 1985 103 3.00 105 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999 100 245 103%4 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 104 4.10 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985 101 2.70 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 101 4.40 105 


* Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 131 5.34% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 45 522 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 110 4.55 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum..... 106 4.25 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.. 96 ard 105 
Public Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum.. 79 4.43 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


7-Dividends— 

Paid So Far -Earnings~ Recent 

1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 
American Home Products $1.70 $2.00 c$2.08 c$2.37 30 
Dow Chemical 1.30 *2.00 al.04 al.90 76 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.20 1.25 e2.07 e2.10 23 
General Electric 2.00 3.80 2.34 c3.91 47 
General Foods 2.45 c3.71 c4.20 47 
Int'l] Business Machines 74.00 +4.00 c8.94 c8.95 210 
Pacific Lighting 3.00 3.00 ¢3.18 e501 49 
Southern Cal. Edison.. 1.75 2.00 c¢2.93 ¢2.31 31 
Standard Oil of Calif.. +4.00 745.09 7.72 c7.47 79 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.00 2.50 ¢2.31 ¢3.45 51 
United Biscuit 1.80 3.99 ¢3.27 29 


a—First quarter. c—Nine months. e—Twelve months to Sen- 
tember 30. *Also paid 2%% in stock. {Also paid 5% in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

w——— Dividends 

Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 

Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
American Stores 1939 $1.15 $1.75 $2.00 34 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 9.00 151 
Borden Company .... 1889 1.92 2.70 2.80 50 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 1.70 29 
Household Finance... 1926 1.60 42.00 2.20 34 
Reems. (OT) cvecwas 1°18 = §=2.46 ‘ 3.00 53 
Louisville & Nashvill: 1934 3.46 A 3.52 46 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 : 3.00 38 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 1.96 . 3.00 55 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 ‘ 2.00 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 ; 1.35 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 : 2.00 
Safeway Stores 1927 1.03 : 2.40 
Socony-Vacuum 1912 0.71 ; 1.35 
Sterling Drug 1902 1.82 , 2.50 
Texas Company 1902 2.25 ‘ 6.50 
Underwood Corp..... 1911 2.97 : 4.00 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 d 5.00 
United Fruit 1899 2.03 . 4.50 
Walgreen Company .. 1933 1.68 ; 1.85 


7 Also paid 10% in stock. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 

7—Dividends— 

Paid SoFar -Earnings— Recent 

1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 
Allied Stores ‘ $3.00 c$2.80 c$3.65 40 
Bethlehem Steel y 4.10 c8.14 c8.96 45 
Cluett, Peabody f 3.00 b1.08 b2.52 29 
Columbia Gas System.. 0. 0.75 c0.83 ¢1.15 12 
Container Corporation . 2. 2.13 ¢2.87 ¢3.77 31 
Firestone Tire . b4.02 b6.68 74 
Flintkote Company .... 2. : c3.20 c4.35 24 
Freeport Sulphur ' . c5.02 5.92 77 
Gen. Amer. Transport.. 3. : c4.17 3.38 50 
General Motors : . 05.61 c7.91 46 
Glidden Company . ; c1.88 ¢c2.15 27 
Kennecott Copper .... 4: 00 b2.15 b3.49 70 
Mathieson Chemical... 1. . c1.91 2.39 
Mid-Continent Petrol.. 3. c4.82 5.51 
Simmons Company .... 2. i b1.70 b3.09 
Sperry Corporation ... 2.00 ; b1.82 b2.10 
Union Oil of California 2.37% 2. c3.26 1.93 
U. S. Steel 2.25 3.45 c4.38 c6.12 
West Penn Electric.... 1.52% 1.85 2.54 2.58 


b—Half-year. c—Nine months. + Also paid 2% in stock. 
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Acheson Secretary of State Dean 
Should Acheson has lost the 

‘ confidence of the Ameri- 
Resign 


can public. In all de- 
cency he should voluntarily offer his 
resignation, or else the President 
should demand it. Throughout his 
tenure of office he has evidenced an 
ineptness in handling foreign affairs 
to such an extent that many persons 
now feel the gravity of the world situ- 
ation is partially of his own making. 

His woeiul lack of foresight is at- 
tested to by his willingness to write 
off Formosa and Korea, yet we now 
find ourselves bearing arms to fulfill 
a pledge to the Republic of South 
Korea that we would defend it 
against aggression. Former Presi- 
dents have replaced cabinet officers 
for lesser blunders than this. 

Mr. Acheson has failed to sway 
Russia’s belief that she can go on 
annexing territory after territory, 
even though we have spent billions to 
bolster the non-Communist nations. 

When Senator Robert A. Taft re- 
cently stated that he believed it vital 
to re-examine our foreign policy, Mr. 
Acheson ridiculously said that those 
who speak of re-examining American 
commitments abroad are much like 
the farmer who pulled up his crop 
to see if it was growing. He inferred 
that individuals who recommend re- 
examination of what we are doing are 
isolationists under another name. 

The absurdity of this argument be- 
comes apparent when we reflect that 
throughout life we often re-examine 
our actions in order to discover 
whether or not we ourselves have 
made a mistake. Periodic review, 
too, is basic under our form of gov- 
ernment. . 

And those who believe in the prin- 
ciple of review can’t help but feel 
frustrated as they look back on what 
has transpired since Mr. Acheson has 
assumed a major role in our foreign 
policy. They should prefer to see in 
his high station a man of courage and 
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vision—an individual who will return 
the State Department to its former 
high plane where it can command the 
respect of the whole nation. 


Japanese A possible indication that 
Treaty we may be nearer to the 

writing of a peace treaty 
Nearer S P : 


with Japan is the recent 
action restoring trading in Japanese 
bonds in this country. We could not 
wish for a more propitious event at 
this time, for the opening of this 
market represents a most forward 
step toward strengthening our posi- 
tion in the Far East. 

Inherently the Japanese have al- 
ways been a friendly people. In 1929 
while on a trip to the Far East I had 
occasion to visit Keijo, now Seoul, 
the capital of Korea, and to interview 
Admiral Viscount Makoto Saito, who 
was then Japan’s Governor-General 
of Korea. Saito, who later was to 
become Japan’s Premier and who 
was assassinated in 1936 because he 
was regarded by the war lords as too 
friendly with the United States, said 
that there never should be a conflict 
between the Japanese: people and our 
own for the two nations had too many 
mutual interests. 

That friendly cord was broken, 
however, during the thirties when we 
took issue with Japan over her inva- 
sion of Manchuria and the Chinese 
mainland, and, finally, with the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. This is all of 
the past now, and the Japanese are 
showing an increasing interest in the 
aims and objectives of the United 
States. It would appear also that Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, who is per- 
haps in the best position to determine 
whether the time is right, would like 
to see ratification of a peace treaty 
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with Japan. If this is his aim, then 
it should have the unqualified support 
of the State Department and of the 
Senate which will have to ratify any 
peace terms. It is a step that could do 
much to improve the outlook for the 
Far East. 





Treating The random efforts be- 
Symptoms ing made by Government 

agencies to find curbs to 
Only 


arrest the current spiral 
of inflation are not helping the situa- 
tion but, on the other hand, are up- 
setting the entire economy because 
business does not know from one 
day to another what new restrictions 
will be imposed upon it. 

Shifts are being made too quickly 
in Washington. Those “know-it- 
alls” who have ordered many present- 
day controls apparently do not real- 
ize that they are doing nothing to 
forthrightly attack the core of infla- 
tion in order to destroy it. They are 
only treating the symptoms—yet any 
doctor will tell you that this is about 
the worst medical approach that can 
be made in trying to eliminate a dis- 
ease. And this is just as true in this 
situation. 

The Administration has the power 
to place a ceiling on prices and on 
wages, but to date it has not done so. 
Until recently there has been the pos- 
sible excuse that to use these powers 
would not be good pre-election poli- 
tics, but now that the vote has been 
cast, perhaps the President will alter 
his position with regard to such curbs. 

At least we hope that Mr. Truman 
will do something to get at the root 
of inflation, for already it has driven 
the cost-of-living to such a high level 
that it imposes a real hardship on 
the average housewife when she 
makes her ordinary food purchases, 
to cite just one instance. 

Something will have to be done, 
and quite soon in fact, if we are to 


at least stabilize the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 
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CLEANER THAN YOUR BEST CHINA. The inside of a 
food can is “surgically clean.”’ Sterilized in pro- 
cessing, it is cleaner and safer than any dish. 
The Department of Agriculture reports, “It is 
just as safe to keep canned food in the can—if 
the can is kept cool—as it is to empty the food 
into another container.” And, incidentally, did you 
know that “tin cans” are really about 99% steel? 


HOW TO LIFT A MILLION POUNDS. This crane runway, whose structurd 
steel was fabricated and erected by United States Steel for the Sar 
Francisco Naval Shipyard, is 730 feet long, 209 feet high, extends 162 
feet over the water at each side. It can lift gun turrets and other hug 
sections weighing as much as 1,000,000 pounds. 


THE SOFTEST THING YOU CAN SLEEP ON IS STEEL. For solid comfort, yot 
can’t beat mattresses that have inner springs of steel. Especially if th 
inner springs are made of U-‘S’S Premier Spring Wire, specially develope 
by United States Steel to give lasting resiliency and buoyancy to th 
inner springs of sleep equipment and upholstered furniture. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY e UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL EXP! 








SO well... 


NEW ICE CREAM IDEA. In certain parts of 
the country, you can now buy individu- 
ally packaged single servings of ice 
cream. They’re called “‘Diced Cream”... 
and they strike a new high in sanitation, 
economy and convenience. Diced Cream 
is made in machines fabricated largely 
from stainless steel—to assure maximum 
purity in the finished product. 


STAINLESS STEEL GOES TO SCHOOL. What a change from the little red school- 
house! This new school in California embodies the latest features in school 
construction, including the use of U’S°S Stainless Steel for architectural trim. 
The stainless trim resists atmospheric corrosion, harmonizes with the building 
design. Uniited States Steel produces steel of all kinds for such buildings . . . 
continuing its number-one job of helping to build a better America. 


listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


.. and this label is your guide to quality steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Aebping to Build a Better America 


DIVISION ¢ CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 











Scenes along Pennsylvania Turnpike 


Toll Road Bonds Again in the News 


Modern super highways financed by issuance of revenue 


bonds help eliminate traffic congestion and contribute to 


economic growth — but projects require careful analysis 


a opening of the eastern ex- 
tension of the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike again focused attention on 
the securities of roads which, unlike 
ordinary public highways, derive 
their revenues solely from tolls paid 
by their users. The new 100-mile 
link of the Pennsylvania highway 
runs from a point northwest of Phila- 
delphia (through Harrisburg) to 
Carlisle, where the original stretch 
of road extends to Irwin, thirty miles 
east of Pittsburgh. Late in 1951, a 
western extension from Pittsburgh 
to the Ohio border will be completed, 
thus making available to the motor- 
ist or trucker a 327-mile non-stop 
highway from one border of Penn- 
sylvania to the other. Ultimately, it 
is expected that the Pennsylvania 
super highway will connect with the 
proposed $250 million Ohio toll high- 
way and with the 118-mile long New 
Jersey Turnpike, slated for comple- 
tion by November 1951. 

The New Jersey Turnpike is a 
story in itself. This throughway 
will pick up traffic leaving New York 
via the George Washington Bridge 
and carry it to a point near Cam- 
den, N. J., where the most direct 
route to the extended Pennsylvania 
Pike will be located. Financing of 
the New Jersey road is being ac- 
complished on a borrow-as-you-go 
method through the sale of bonds di- 
rectly to institutional investors, rather 
than by a large public offering. 

Besides Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, at least 12 other states are 
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reported to be planning the construc- 
tion of their own toll roads. It is 
claimed that the efficient, low-cost 
transportation made possible by the 
express highways attracts new busi- 
ness enterprises as well as tourist and 
vacation travelers. Furthermore, the 
users of the facilities pay the bill and 
the super roads are thus on a more 
or less self-supporting basis. In this 
connection, Senator-elect James H. 
Duff recently pointed out that the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike “did not cost 
the taxpayers of Pennsylvania a 
penny.” 

It is estimated that about ten per 
cent of the outstanding securities of 
states and their subdivisions may be 
classified as revenue bonds. Unlike 
other state and municipal issues, the 
full faith and credit of a state or pub- 
lic agency is generally not pledged 
for payment of these obligations. For 
this reason, revenue issues as a class 
are not regarded as highly as general 
obligations of states and municipali- 
ties. This is reflected in the average 
yield of 2.20 per cent shown by the 
Dow-Jones revenue bond index, com- 
pared with only 1.92 per cent from 


the D-J index of state and municipal 
general obligations. 

Within the revenue bond group, 
toll highway issues do not appear as 
strongly situated as electric light and 
power, water or sewer system bonds 
since they provide facilities of a less 
essential nature. Also, toll road is- 
sues are vulnerable in the event that 
restrictions on the use of gasoline and 
motor vehicles are required by the 
military situation. However, they 
probably rank higher on the quality 
scale than college dormitory, 
airport, or parking facility 
issues. Despite these gen- 
eralizations, each revenue 
bond should be analyzed on its own 
individual merits. The question of 
whether construction of the road can 
be justified from an economic stand- 
point should be carefully examined. 

The western extension of the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike, for example, will 
eliminate the delays incident to trav- 
eling through Pittsburgh and the 
surrounding industrial area. In the 
case of the Jacksonville Expressway 
revenue bonds, recently sold by the 
Florida State Improvement Commis- 
sion, the aim is to relieve traffic con- 
gestion in the Jacksonville metropoli- 
tan area. This issue is secured by a 
pledge of tolls from two bridges to be 
built across the St. John’s River as 
well as by certain gasoline tax rev- 
enues. The latter feature undoubt- 
edly accounts in part for the satisfac- 
tory reception accorded these bonds 
in investment circles. 

It should be kept in mind that ex- 
press highways which levy a toll on 
their users sometimes run parallel to 
national highways. In periods of 
economic stress, some traffic may be 
diverted from the toll roads to the 
free public highways, partieularly 
where the toll amounts to more than 
a nominal charge. Engineers’ esti- 
mates of future revenues to be de- 
rived from operation of the super 
highways have been quite reliable in 

Please turn to page 25 


Representative Toll Road Bonds 


Issuing Body 
Florida State Improvement Comm...... 


(Jacksonville Express. Revenue Bonds) 2™%s due 1980 


Maine Turnpike Authority............. 
Oklahoma Turnpike Authority......... 
Penn. Turnpike Commission........... 


*In millions. 


*Amount Approxi- Yield 
(Out- Call mate to 
Issue standing) Price Price Maturity 
Series T 
$12.0 100 9834 2.56% 


2%sduel976 15.0 102 99 2.55 
3s due 1990 44 100 99 3.05 
2.90s due 1988 77.5 103 106% 2.73 
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Earnings Gain 


For Air Reduction 


Profits are running at record high levels, yet stock 


is selling at less than half its 1946 peak, reflecting 


company's vulnerable EPT status and low dividend rate 


|. gene by Standard & Poor's 
indexes, industrial shares as a 
whole are 2.4 per cent above the 1946 
peak and chemical stocks are 29 per 
cent above this level, yet Air Reduc- 
tion at its current price around 27 
is quoted at less than half its 1946 
top. The reasons for this laggard 
performance are somewhat obscure, 
and in fact no entirely convincing 
reasons can be found for such a 
marked disparity between the action 
of this stock and that of others in its 
group. In other words, the issue ap- 
pears undervalued at present levels. 
Nevertheless, there have been some 
unfavorable factors which account for 
part of the sluggishness displayed by 
Air Reduction. 


Two Factors 


One of these—a decline in earnings 
during the post-war period while 
cther companies were setting new 
profit records—is now past history. 
It was due partly to coal and steel 
strikes in 1946 and 1949 and partly 
to internal factors which have now 
been overcome. Thus far in 1950, 
earnings have already exceeded those 
for the full year 1948, the post-war 
peak up till now. There is little ques- 
tion that results for the full year will 
be the best in the company’s history. 

Another adverse influence, still to 
be reckoned with, is a claim for some 
$5.3. million of additional income 
taxes covering the years 1938 through 
1942. The company hopes to be able 
to settle this claim for “substantially 
less” than $5.3 million, but no settle- 
ment has been reached as yet and in 
the meantime the prospect of being 
forced to lay out any such sum as 
this has impelled the directors to fol- 
low a conservative dividend policy. 
Although earnings this year will un- 
doubtedly exceed $3 a share by a 
comfortable margin, only $1 annually 
has been distributed to stockholders, 
the same amount as in the three pre- 
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ceding years and only half the sum 
paid from 1941 through 1945. 

Conservatism in dividend policy is 
a laudable principle, but apparently 
stockholders and potential stockhold- 
ers feel it has been carried too far 
in this instance. True, the company 
has laid out substantial sums on plant 
and equipment during recent years, 
but these outlays were partly antici- 
pated through sale of bonds in the 
amount of $25 million in 1944 and 
$7.5 million in 1947. For the next 
two years, fixed sinking fund obliga- 
tions against these bonds will total 
only $1 million annually, rising to 
$1.4 million in 1953. 

At the end of 1949, the company 
showed holdings of cash and market- 
able securities amounting to $21.6 
million (plus another $5.6 million of 
investments, after $2.8 million re- 
serve, not included in current assets), 
against current liabilities of $11.1 
million. Even adding the full $5.3 
million of back tax liability to the lat- 
ter item still leaves entirely adequate 
coverage. Non-cash charges for de- 
preciation are substantial, amounting 





Air Reduction 


Earned 
Sales Per tDivi- 

(Millions) Share dends —Price Range 
1929.. *$21.8 $2.58 $1.33 74%—25% 
1932.. 11.7 0.91 1.00 21%—10% 
1937... 30.8 286 300 80%—4% 
1938. . 23.7 1.47 150  677%—40 
1939. . 276 198 150 68 —45% 
1940. . ae aa ise 584%—36Y% 
1941.. 536 262 200 45 —34% 
1942.. 73.0 2.37 2.00 41%—29% 
1943... 941 241 200  487%,—38%4 
1944.. 979 215 200 43 —37% 
1945.. 80.7 3.04 200 56 —39% 
1946. . 712 86166 61.75  593%4--33 
1947.. 85.5 208 100 38%—25% 
1948. . 949 2.36 1.00 274%—1834 
1949. 89.5 2.26 1.00 233%4—18% 


Nine months ended Sept. 30: 
1949 — $68.8 $1.79 ines 
1950 .. 716 2.37 a$1.00 


*Includes other income. 
in every year since 1917. 


a287%—20Y% 


t+Has paid dividends 
a—To December 6. 





to $1.54 a share last year. Thus, an 
increase in dividend payments would 
appear to be in order. 

Only one factor stands in the way 
of such action, and it should not be 


a serious deterrent. Due to the rela- 
tively subnormal level of earnings 
during 1946-49, Air Reduction is 
more vulnerable to excess profits 
taxes than some other chemical com- 
panies. (The invested capital method 
of computing EPT credits is of no 
assistance to this enterprise.) As- 
suming EPT are enacted along the 
lines of the bill which has just passed 
the House, and further assuming that 
the company’s 1951 taxable earnings 
are at the third quarter 1950 annual 
rate, its net income would be reduced 
te about $2.50 a share. Recognition 
of its vulnerable position in this re- 
spect has doubtless been responsible 
for the stock’s inability to reflect re- 
cent earnings gains more fully. 


Favorable Outlook 


However, the $2.50 level may be 
regarded more as a floor than a ceil- 
ing. During World War II, sales 
increased so sharply that even taxes 
at much higher rates than those now 
proposed did not prevent the com- 
pany from approximately duplicating 
its 1940 profits, falling significantly 
below them only in 1944 and mate- 
rially exceeding them in 1945. By the 
time another round of tax increases 
is enacted (if it is) late in 1951 or in 
1952, sales should score enough of a 
gain to offset the new levies. 

If dividends were to be increased 
to $1.50 annually, a level equal to 60 
per cent of probable 1951 net income 
and to less than 40 per cent of earn- 
ings before depreciation, the stock 
would be rendered much more attrac- 
tive to investors, who have been ac- 
customed over a long period of years 
to a better return on this issue than 
the current 3.7 per cent. At 27, an 
annual dividend rate of $1.50 would 
provide a yield of nearly 5.6 per cent. 
The metalworking and metal-produc- 
ing industries which use Air Reduc- 
tion’s welding and cutting equipment 
are certain to operate at a high level 
for some years to come, and the in- 
creasing use of acetylene as a raw 
material in chemical process indus- 
tries also has favorable potentialities ; 
thus, continuation of dividends at 
present low rates cannot be justified 
by an unfavorable earnings outlook. 
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Capital atmosphere not changed overnight by Red China 


invasion, despite general belief—New defense regulations 


still based on situation when UN forces were advancing 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Both busi- 
nessmen and editors think that war 
with Red China changed Washing- 
ton over-night. It never happens 
that way. After the Korean inva- 
sion last summer, it took about two 
months for anything to happen. The 
Government is still at work polish- 
ing off North Korea, even though 
UN troops are retreating before the 
Chinese. It’s not because Govern- 
ment men are slow. A changed pace 
involves so much. 

There was one difference: the ap- 
propriation sought for the Armed 
Services. Except for the new war, it 
would have been much less than $18 
billion. But, requesting an appropria- 
tion is many weeks, sometimes 
months, removed from spending the 
money. Otherwise, as two weeks 
ago, the Defense Department and the 
civilian agencies working with it are 
hard pressed to keep up with the old 
budget. The Armed Services have 
not yet decided, for instance, how 
much steel, aluminum, copper and 
other materials they need on the old 
basis. 

Soon after the Chinese invasion, 
there was a flock of new regulations 
on zinc, copper and cobalt. People 
hastily inferred a connection. The 
regulations, in fact, had been in prep- 
aration since early fall, which is clear 
from reports by the National Produc- 
tion Authority of the goings-on at 
advisory committee meetings. Of 
course, things won’t move quite as 
slowly as last summer; it’s easier to 
step up the pace than to embark on 
something completely new. 





Immediately, there’s even some 
slowing up. The old Army schedule 
called for a kind of general purpose 
rearmament. Now this must be 
checked. Different weapons are ur- 
gent. Changing the order of urgency 
not only puts the “rush” stamp on 
some things; it erases it on others. 
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NPA has been ahead of the 
gaine. Some time ago it had ordered 
a 35 per cent cut this January in use of 
aluminum. Now; Chinese war or not, 
it has retracted. The amount allowed 
to civilian industry has been in- 
creased. The reason is clear: the 
Armed Services were not ready to 
place purchase orders requiring so 
much aluminum. The new war made 
no difference. 

It’s to be seen whether NPA has 
gone too fast with respect to other or- 
ders, of which there is now a healthy 
accumulation. They cover copper, 
nickel, zinc, etc. These regulations 
were issued on the supposition that 
during the first 1951 quarter, Defense 
buying would be high indeed. NPA 
doesn’t see the purchase orders as 
they are being prepared; it must act 
on a rather general estimate given to 
it by the Armed Services. 

If NPA has been too harsh too 
soon, there will be a lot of trouble 
next month. Some plants will close. 
Some will pay their workers without 
offering them actual work, which 
used to be called “labor hoarding.” 
At the very top, military strategy is 
being decided. It takes time to trans- 
late the decisions into prosaic pur- 
chase orders. How much time it will 
take, procurement men here frankly 
don’t know. 


The effect of the Chinese war 
on business, even though not imme- 
diate, is profound. Just take one 
point—the number of troops to be 
enlisted. Estimates are being raised 
continually; judging by wires from 
the front, the number will be large 
indeed. It makes a great difference 
whether the Army is just preparing 
in a general way or, on the contrary, 
equipping ‘several million soldiers. 

Until a little while ago, the drive 
made little direct difference, for ex- 
ample, to the food industry. Now it 
will ; the Armed Services will be buy- 


ing and in much greater amounts 
than, say, grocery wholesalers feed- 
ing the same number of people. It 
will be buying more uniforms against 
an already scarce wool supply. In 
brief, it will be in the market compet- 
ing, as it has not been to date, for the 
whole list of civilian products. 

The Korean war made little dif- 
ference to the packaging industry; 
neither planes nor tanks are wrapped 
in tissue or cellophane. The civilian 
products used by the Armed Services 
are; there will be a greater drain on 
supplies. The Army has been a heavy 
buyer of stationery; in a few months 
it will need much more. 


Annual FCC figures on broad- 
casting station earnings showed what 
was pretty evident all along—that 
1949 was a bad year. Deficits in- 
creased. A greater number of in- 
dividual stations reported losses last 
year and in 1948. 


Radio advertising piped aboard 
passenger transit lines is running into 
fresh trouble. The city council of 
Minneapolis banned such broadcast- 
ing. Its order is subject to a tem- 
porary court injunction, so that more 
litigation is indicated. The Washing- 
ton (D.C.) case is scheduled for 
argument before the Circuit Court in 
January. 

Meanwhile, the local station loses 
money. Rapid turnover of custom- 
ers causes high sales costs and fixed 


payments must be made to Capital 

Transit. Although there’s a claim to | 
being essential for Civilian Defense, | 
there’s not much hope of buying | 


equipment as the old wears out, much 
less expanding. Hence rates can’t be 
raised. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
FINANCIAL WORLD: 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: | 1950 1949 
28 Weeks to November 11 
Food Fair Stores......... $1.31 $0.84 
12 Months to October 31 
Amer. Gas & Elec........ 4.77 4.28 
Appalachian Elec. Pwr... p27.83 26.50 
City Auto Stamping...... 4.27 3.47 
Dallas Pwr. & Lt......... 6.47 5.87 
Indiana & Michigan Elec. p56.69 47.49 
Iowa Southern Util....... 1.85 2.44 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 1.99 2.39 
New England Gas & Elec. 
| EE RR rr ee 1.43 1.47 
CN eda ee eas ce p49.50 p45.59 
Pub. Service of Indiana... 2.50 2.54 
Railway & Lt. Securities.. 1.32 1.46 
San Jose Water Works.. 2.96 2.93 
ee 1.29 1.07 
Texas Elec, Serv......... p30.95 p68.26 
Texas Power & Light.... p28.73  p35.51 
9 Mesile to October 31 
rane 2.69 _ 2.75 
Green CH. Lu): Cais... 2.06 2.16 
Lytton’s, H. C. Lytton.... 0.63 0.18 
9 Months to October 28 
Federated Dept. Stores.... 3.78 2.77 
6 Months to October 31 
Cosden Petroleum........ 1.10 0.81 
Crown Zellerbach ....... 4.01 2.77 
Equitable Office Bldg..... 0.40 0.41 
Thompson-Starrett ...... D0.23 0.29 
U. Ti cad xan 3.44 0.90 


3 Months to October 31 


Addressograph-Multigraph 1.59 1.42 
Din BOGOR: a4 cde. ceca 0.35 0.31 
Hayes Industries ........ 0.49 0.44 
jane TP. b.F Ge....... 0.51 0.72 
Royal Typewriter ....... 1.14 0.73 
12 Months to _—, 30 

i ee 5.64 5.55 
Cunningham Drug Stores 3.87 3.71 
Dayton Pwr. & Lt........ 2.79 2.67 
Gemmer Mfg. ........... b3.36 b2.93 
Hires (Charles E.) Co... 1.05 0.85 
Liquid Carbonic ......... 2.43 1.09 
Reynolds Spring ........ 2.46 1.32 
So. California Water..... 0.73 0.80 
So. Canada Power....... *1.82 *1.46 

) West Indies Sugar....... 6.71 3.59 
9 Months to September 30 

) Amer. Cable & Radio.... 0.15 D0.08 
s Amer. General .......... 0.25 0.14 
OE TE cc Sache aaa a 3.73 2.71 
Equity SUR sciee eel... 0.20 0.14 
First York Corp......... 0.06 0.01 
Mahoning Coal R.R...... 34.32 45.26 
New York City Omnibus. D0.17 0.02 

§ North Amer. Refractories 2.43 1.88 
5 Northeastern Water...... 0.47 0.57 
CE SEE bacise senda <s 0.05 0.10 
Omnibus Corp. .......... 0.44 0.73 
Pah FE kx awe dian os 5.58 5.52 
Potomac Elec. Pwr....... 0.68 0.95 
Prestuee CQO. ..1....2.. 0.69 cua 
St. Joseph Lt. & Pwr..... 1.47 1.45 
St. Louis Southwestern.. 39.70 27.54 
So. Amer. Gold & Platin’m 0.52 0.42 
Standard Coil Prod....... 2.74 0.72 
West Coast Airlines...... 0.15 D0.05 
8 Months to September 30 

Hearn Dept. Stores...... D2.42 D3.50 
6 Months to September 30 

Bulova Watch .......... 3.64 3.14 
12 Months to August 31 

9G Te ia cnoe shai xe 1.96 1.86 
Sherwiae Williams (Can.) *2.89 *3.32 
Superior OW) 33.2..%..2.. 16.38 17.22 





* Canadian currency. b—Class B stock. p— 


|i Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
feld 








CANADIAN ENTERPRISE CAN USE THE 
FACILITIES WHICH WON THIS AWARD 


T the service.of Canadian business is the same skill and 

experience which produced in its entirety the Annual Report 
of The Southam Company Limited, winner of the bronze 
“Oscar of Industry” Trophy for the best 1949 Annual Report 
of the Publishing Industry in Canada and the United States. 


This prize-winning report was planned, written, designed and 
printed by Southam’s—and these complete facilities are ready 
to assist you in producing your next Annual Report. 


When you start planning this most important communica- 
tion to your shareholders and to the public, call us in. You will 
find Southam Service helpful and useful from the very start. 


Our congratulations to Atlas Steels Limited, win- 
ner of the Silver “Oscar of Industry” Trophy for 
the best 1949 Annual Report of All Canada; to 
the Canadian National Railways, winner of the 
Bronze ‘‘Oscar of Industry” Trophy for the Best 
Annual Report of All Canadian Railroads; to the 
Union Gas Company of Canada Limited, and to the 
Asbestos Corporation Limited, who won Citations of 
Merit in the Financial World Survey of 1949 Annual 
Reports. These prize-winning Reports were all 
printed by Southam’s. 


THE SOUTHAM COMPANY LIMITED 


SOUTHAM PRESS TORONTO 
19 DUNCAN ST., TORONTO 







SOUTHAM PRESS MONTREAL 
1070 BLEURY ST., MONTREAL 
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EARN 


INSURED 
SAVINGS ASSOCIATIONS 


WITH 






PERSONAL SAVINGS « CORPORATE FUNDS ° 
INSTITUTIONAL FUNDS ~ TRUST FUNDS . 


Any amount — $1,000.00 to ° 
$1,000,000.00 to earn 3%. Why ° 
accept less? : 
For complete and dependable in- e@ 
formation ask for our presentation @ 
list of outstanding Associations —~ @ 
Nation-wide coverage. Each Asso-' ® 
ciation insured for each account ® 
up to $10,000.00 by FEDERAL ° 
SAVINGS & LOAN INSURANCE : © 
CORPORATION, a Federal Govern- ne 
mental instrumentality. You make 
your own selections. e 

© 

© 

@ 

° 


Completely protected mail service. 
No Fee. Your inquiry is invited. 
“Insured Safety Has No Substitute” 


SUA: 


ASSOCIAiES 
INVESTMENT 


176 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Phone: Financial 6-2117 





















NOMA 


Electric Corporation 
55 W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y 
The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend of Twenty- 
five cents (25¢) a share on the 
Capital Stock of this Corpora- 
tion, payable December 27, 1950 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 15, 
1950 and a stock dividend of 
Twenty-five per cent (25%) 
payable January 30, 1951, to 
stockholders of record December 
15, 1950. 


HENRI SADACCA 


President 
December 6, 1950. 
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Bl abbitt= 


88th CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of B. T. 
Babbitt, Inc. has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 15c per share 
on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on January 2, 1951 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on December 15, 1950. 


LEO W. GEISMAR, Treasurer. 
November 30, 1950 : 











New-Business Brevities 





Lighting ... 

“Got the sun in my pocket,” to 
twist slightly a famous tune, might 
be what you’d say if you owned a new 
sun lamp that weighs only ten ounces 
and is small enough to be carried in 
one’s pocket — it’s sold by Cooper- 
Hewitt Electric Company. . . . Should 
your friend some ten miles away need 
light by which to read his newspaper, 
just turn on the high power search- 
light developed by Westinghouse 
Electric — heart of this 10,000-watt 
mercury vapor lamp is a one-half inch 
arc. Apropos of last month’s 
hurricane, Alliance Electric Forks, 
Ltd., calls attention to its automatic 
emergency unit which can be plugged 
into a 110-volt circuit to serve as a 
stand-by lighting system as soon as 
there is a power failure—after stay- 
ing lit for nine hours, the Emergi- 
Light, as it is called, is automatically 
recharged by a battery. ... W.W.Lee 
& Son has acquired distribution rights 
for the Tilley Floodlight Projector, 
a kerosene-burning portable lamp 
providing five-thousand candlepower 
of reflected white light — a six-pint 
capacity tank provides fuel for 40 
hours of light. 


Radio & Television ... 

Picture quality of recorded televi- 
sion programs can be expected to 
equal that of “live” telecasts in the 
near future due to the development 
by General Precision Laboratory, 
Inc., of an electronically controlled 
video recorder to replace present 
mechanically operated units—while 
basically the new recorder is a TV 
receiver combined with a 16-mm. mo- 
tion picture camera, just like those 
now in use, the electronic design of 
the GPL unit will eliminate such de- 
fects as film fuzziness and garbled 
sound which have marked many past 
programs. .. . “Pocket-size” appears 
to be a big selling point in today’s 
markets,.so-now there’s an FM radio 
weighing only six ounces—it’s the 
brain-child of Micro-Electronic Prod- 
ucts, Inc. . . . Early next year a sub- 
sidiary of Philco Corporation, Lans- 
dale Tube Company, will begin con- 


struction of a new plant at Frederick, 
Md., for the manufacture of critically 
short electronic tubes for military and 
civilian needs—in the meanwhile the 
company has leased space so that hir- 
ing and training of personnel can be- 
gin simultaneously with construction. 


Random Notes... 

Nearly five months in preparation, 
An Outline of the History of Chem- 
istry, which is in the form of an in- 
dustrial flow sheet, starts with the re- 
mote beginnings of chemical science 
and traces its development right up to 
the discovery last year of the elements 


Berkelium (97) and Californium 
(98) —prepared for Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, this  eight-color 


brochure containing hundreds of en- 
tries is based upon a hitherto un- 
published version by Dr. Norris 
Rakestraw, editor of the Journal of 
Chemical Education, and was revised 
by Herbert S. Klickstein, an editor 
of Chymia. . . . “In 1939 you were 
able to buy a pound of leg of lamb for 
about 25 cents; today you have to pay 
80 cents.” Thus begins [nflation and 
I, a 24-page booklet about inflation 
which suggests that dividend-paying 
common stocks are a partial answer 
to the problem — amply illustrated 
with charts, the booklet is offered by 
National Securities & Research Cor- 
poration. .. . Publicity releases some- 
times show up from the most unex- 
pected places, and we wondered what 
a bank had to do with a cook book 
until we discovered that First Na- 
tional Bank of Arizona is underwrit- 
ing the cost of publishing Southwest- 
ern Round-up Recipes, a 320-page 
book to be printed by World Publish- 
ing Company of New York—it is to 
be a collection of “strangely named 
but wonderfully palatable dishes” se- 
lected by Bonnie and Ed Peplow from 
recipes originated in Arizona during 
the past century. 

— Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self-ad- 
dressed postcard—or a stamped envelope— 
and refer to the date of the issue in which 
you are mterested. 
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Civilian Production 





Concluded from page 3 


vision industry. Copper restrictions 
will hurt, but the sharp cut in per- 
missible use of cobalt will be even 
more important since this metal is 
indispensable in magnets. Cobalt is 
also required, in the form of oxide, 
as a coating on refrigerators, bath- 
tubs and other steel items to which 
porcelain enamel is to be applied; 
about 70,000 tons monthly is now be- 
ing used for this purpose, but sharp 
reduction is due in the near future. 
And of course steel is also short, and 
slated to become even shorter; thus 
output of washing machines, -refrig- 
erators and other appliances prom- 
ises to diminish. General Electric 
plans to reduce its appliance produc- 
tion by 25 per cent after the first of 
the year. This is probably typical, 
and even deeper cuts are likely later 
m the year. Passenger cars will be 
similarly affected even if their output 
is not specifically curtailed. This 
will reduce the demand for tires for 
original equipment. 


Offsetting Factors 


But in order to place this appar- 
ently gloomy outlook in proper per- 
spective several factors must be 
considered. Even if materials were 
plentiful, it is almost inconceivable 


ithat 1950 demand for appliances and 


automobiles could have been dupli- 
cated next year because of higher 
prices, higher personal income taxes, 
consumer credit restrictions, huge 
production from 1946 through 1950 
and (in the case of appliances) a 
probable drop in new housing starts 
from 1.3 million this year to 800,000 
or 850,000 in 1951. 

Furthermore, even substantial re- 
ductions would still leave output at 
high levels. Cuts of 40 per cent 
from estimated 1950 totals would 
leave 1951 production ahead of all 
years except 1929 and 1949-50 for 
Passenger cars, 1947-50 for washing 
machines, 1948-50 for refrigerators 
and 1946-50 for vacuum cleaners. 
Finally, some important industries 













which experienced serious material 
shortages during World War II—no- 
tably tire and can producers—are 
much better off now as a result of 
the development of substittites. 
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The first million tons are the hardest! 


During the next two years Armco’s 
steelmaking capacity will be stepped up 
a million tons to meet rocketing civilian 
and military demands. The fact it took 
Armco 27 years to achieve its first million- 
ton capacity gives some idea of the scope 
of the current expansion program. To do 
the job, Armco is modernizing plants and 
equipment—building new open hearth, 
electric, and blast furnaces—acquiring 
new sources of ore. 


Fifty years ago, Armco set out to make 
sheet steels at Middletown, Ohio. On a 
12-acre site with 300 employees, the in- 
fant company produced a few thousand 
ingot tons by the end of the first year. 
But it had decided to blaze new trails in 
steelmaking. It would create special-pur- 
pose steels for hundreds of new products 
rising on the American horizon—im- 
proved automobiles, refrigerators, kitchen 
ranges, washing machines, and scores of 
others so familiar today. 


ARMCO STEEL 


CORPORATION 


Special-purpose steels to help manufacturers make better products for users 


Following the introduction of special 
electrical steels and the famous Armco In- 
got Iron early in the century, many other 
extra-quality steels were developed. The 
demand continued to grow for all of 
them and by the end of 1949 Armco’s 
nine steel plants had a steelmaking ca- 
pacity of 3,793,000 tons. By the end of 
1952, total production capacity will jump 
to 4,810,000 tons, or an increase of more 
than 26%. 


The first million zvms were the hardest. 
But even more important to the nation 
will be this additional million-ton ca- 
pacity. For this new tonnage—achieved 
without government aid—will result in 
more and better steel for defense and an 
ever-improving standard of living for 
civilians throughout America. Armco 
Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 
Plants and sales offices from coast to 
coast. The Armco International Corpora- 
tion, world-wide. 
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New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Pennsylvania Power & Light Com- 
pany: 475,409 shares of common stock. 
(Offered November 29 to warrant 
holders at $23 per share.) 


The Davison Chemical Corporation: 
128,533 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered November 29 to warrant holders 
at $25 per share.) 


Central Power and Light Company: 
$10,000,000 first 3s due 1980. (Offered 
November 30 at 102.399%.) 

Wisconsin Public Service Corpora- 
tion: $4,000,000 of first 27%s due 1980. 
(Offered November 30 at 100.50%.) 


American Investment Company of 
Illinois: 92,924 shares of common stock. 
(Offered December 1 to warrant holders 
at $17.50 per share.) 


R. H. Macy & Co., Inc.: 111,692 shares 
of common stock. Terms to be filed by 
amendment. 
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Plants 1,000 feet long instead of high to boost Biscuit 
output—HELP WANTED: New top man for Rayonier 





ps T EXPANSION ordinarily 

implies building more plants, not 

fewer. In the case of National Bis- 
cuit Company it means the latter. 

That is because of the production ef- 

ficiency of the band oven, the 20th 
Century’s most important develop- 
ment in the baking industry. A single 
band oven 
costs $125,000; 
for complete 
installa- 
tion with pack- 
aging, storage 
and other fa- 
cilities and 
housing, the 
cost is about 
$1.5 million 
per unit — or 
$9 million for 
a 6-oven plant. 
The new-type oven requires a drastic 
change in plant construction. George 
C. Coppers, National Biscuit’s Presi- 
dent, pointed to a photograph of a 
fair-sized skyscraper, some 14 stor- 
ies. “An old-fashioned plant,” he 
said. Then to a streamlined, one- 
story building. “Our new Houston 
plant. The modern band oven,” he 
explained, “calls for a plant 1,000 feet 
long instead of ten stories high.” Na- 
tional Biscuit is now in the midst of 
a ten-year $120 million plant expan- 
sion program which it expects to 
finance entirely out of earnings. “We 
have wondered about the advisability 
of building plants in these times of 
high costs . . . how many we will fin- 
ish and how many will be held up in 
the middle or taken over by the Gov- 
ernment if we have total war,” he 
said. “But the answer we always 
come up with is that we can’t afford 
to wait.” The program calls for con- 
verting from 20 plants into ten, has 
some five years more to go, if circum- 
stances permit, and will substantially 
increase production while cutting oven 
labor about in half. Construction work 
was started last month on the Chicago 
plant, the company’s latest. 
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© Fabian Bachrach 
George C. Coppers 


By Frank H. McConnell 





CONTINUED GROWTH of Na- 
tional Biscuit sales—about 50 per 


‘cent in ten years—was attributed by 


Charles C. Auchincloss, of F. S. 
Moseley & Company, a Biscuit direc- 
tor, in no small part to a key point 
in company policy, which not only 
permits but invites youth to have 
its fling, constructively of course. He 
added that Coppers, in his late 40s, 
is a champion of youth. “To develop 
a live organization,” according to 
Mr. Coppers, “‘it is necessary to have 
the motive power coming up from the 
bottom. An organization is like a 
plant, if the circulation is not from 
the bottom up, the lower part will 
wither, and the whole shebang will 
collapse. This is one situation where 
the law of gravity doesn’t work.” 
The 3,200-man sales force is told to 
handle the selling job as if each man 
was in business for himself. That 
means the salesmen are expected 
to criticize and heckle the top side 
into turning out the kind of products 
housewives want. They don’t wait 
for wisdom to seep down. 





OFFICIAL LINE-UP of Ray- 
onier’s executive staff currently car- 
ries two pinch hitters: Director 
Charles R. Blyth who has accepted 
temporarily the job of Chairman and 
William G. Reed who is serving 
temporarily as Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and Executive 
VP. Neither wants the job. Blyth is 
head of Blyth & Company, Inc., and 
Reed has lumber, banking and other 
interests on the West Coast. Both 
will step out as executives, though 
doubtless retaining their places on the 
Board, as soon as successors are 
named to Edward Bartsch and W. 
S. Lucey, who retired as President 
and Executive VP respectively. The 
management change does not presage 
a basic policy change so far as the in- 
dustry is concerned ; it is an organiza- 
tion affair. Bartsch, formerly a 
Chase National Bank VP, was 
schooled in the work of reorganizing 






companies, a role in which the reor- 
ganizer tells the other fellow what to 
do. Most of his associates were 
schooled in the timberlands where in- 
dividualism is as deeply rooted as 
Douglas fir and Northwest hemlock. 
The leave-taking was not unpleasant. 
Bartsch pocketed a farewell profit on 
his stock which he sold to other Ray- 
nier directors; and Rayonier was— 
and is—enjoying a flush tide of good 
incoming orders. 








AN ILL WIND indeed was the § «1 
post - Thanksgiving hurricane that § fa 
rain-soaked and flooded areas in New § in 
York, New Jersey and eastern Penn- §& ¢\ 
sylvania (as distinguished from the — m 
heavy ‘snow that stalled production 
further West). But insurance com- § in 
pany losses will not prove a serious — to 
drain. Some 200 companies will foot § m' 
the bill, and the 250,000 claims filed J cu 
are small, averaging about $50 to $75 § tr 
per claim, according to D. B. Sher- fan 
wood, General Adjuster of the Na- fan 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, § ta? 
Some companies capitalized on the fj ex 
big wind to create goodwill. Home 
Insurance bought space in 49 news- 
papers in the affected area to advise 
holders of extended coverage policies 
how to go about collecting. Imme- 
diately on the heels of this advertise- 
ment, General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation advertised similar reas- 
surance to automobile owners who 
had bought their cars on the GMAC 
Plan providing usually for insurance 
against windstorm or flood. 
























































ARE YOU WORRIED about the 
possibility of having more dollars§§ 
than there are things to buy? Don't 
need to. At least that is the view} 
of some merchandisers who believe 
increased prices, higher taxes andjM 
credit restrictions may more than off- 
set cutbacks in production of con: 
venient but not war-essential items. 
An illustration is the household ap- 
pliance industry. Production in 195! 
may be reduced one-quarter to one 
third. But retailers would be ill-ad- 
vised to sit back in anticipation of 3 
wartime seller’s market. In fact, 
says H. L. Andrews, General Elec: 
tric VP, “the appliance industry maj 
find it has a real selling job to do 
even with less merchandise available 
. . particularly with respect to tht 
new appliance items.” 
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Toll Road Bonds 





Concluded from page 18 


s 
“ @ most instances and these studies, 
.@ along with the legal and financial 
1 aspects of the proposed project, 
/-& should be weighed carefully. There 
is a so-called induction factor present 
d® in toll road and other construction 
projects which simply means that 
traffic not previously existing is gen- 
he erated by the new facilities. This 
at @ factor is usually ignored by engineers 
wm in estimating future revenues, how- 
n-@ ever, unless there is some basis for 
he | measuring it. 
on In general, toll road bonds are of 
m- B interest to the same group of inves- 
use tors who are ordinarily buyers of 
yot | municipal and other tax exempt se- 
led curities. These include pension and 
75 trust funds, commercial banks, fire 
er-Band casualty insurance companies 
Ja- and wealthy individuals to whom the 
rs, [tax exempt feature is of value. For 
the example, a tax exempt yield of only 
mefetwo per cent is equivalent to-a 3.33 
ws- per cent taxable yield for an investor 
rise in the 40 per cent tax bracket. In 
cies Some cases, toll road bonds are pur- 
me-echased by institutions which, for 
ise-Mcgal or policy reasons, are not in a 


ncefPosition to add to their bond holdings 
eas-fin other fields. The fact should be 
whofekept in mind that while yields from 


‘ACfithese issues are somewhat higher 
yncegthan from tax-supported state and 
municipal bonds, risks are appreci- 
ably greater in view of the limited 
investment experience with toll road 
llarspsecurities. Thus, each new offering 
Yon'tpef toll highway bonds should be an- 
viewyelyzed thoroughly to determine 
lievegwhether the project will stand up 
andjnder all possible operating condi- 
 off-ftions. 
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Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
eetings are frequently moved up a 
lay or more, or may be postponed. 


December 14: Berland Shoe Stores; 
alifornia Packing; Central Aguirre 
, mayfeusar Central Franklin Process; Empire 

pouthern Gas; Hartford Gas; Horn & 
o do, ardart Company; Middlesex Products ; 
Nable# hiladelphia Company; Sinclair Oil. 


o th December 15: Columbus & Southern 
Vhio Electric; Davenport Hosiery Mills; 
irestone Tire & Rubber; Grayson-Robin- 
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RICHFIELD 


Ovl Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


RICHFIELD 
dividend notice 


The Board of Directors of Richfield Oil Corporation, at a 
meeting held November 17, 1950, increased the quarterly 
dividend rate from 50¢ to 75¢ per share. 

The Board, on the above date, declared the quarterly divi- 
dend at the increased rate. of 75¢ per share for the fourth 
quarter of the calendar year 1950 and a special dividend 
of 75¢ per share on stock of this Corporation, both payable 
December 15, 1950, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 28, 1950. 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 

















Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company 
Pennsylvania 


December 4, 1950 


Board of Directors has declared extra divi- 
dend of FIFTY CENTS per share on the 
NO PAR COMMON STOCK, payable De- 
cember 27, 1950 to stockholders of record 
December 13, 1950. 


G. F. CRONMILLER, JR. 
Vice President and Secretary 


Pittsburgh 

















MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
December 4, 1950 


An extra dividend of fifty (50c) 
cents per share has been declared, pay- 
able December 27, 1950, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business De- 
cember 14, 1950. The transfer books of 
the Company will not close. 

SAM A. LEWISOHN, President 





son Stores; Grief Bros. Cooperage; Lon- 
gines-Wittnauer Watch; National Fuel 
Gas; New Bedford Gas & Edison Light; 
Novadel-Agene ; Seagrave Corp. ; Southern 
California Edison. 


December 18: Benrus Watch; Cunning- 
ham Drug Stores; Gotham Hosiery; 
Strathmore Paper. 


December 19: Angerman Co.; Carolina 
Clinchfield. & Ohio Railway; Davidson 
Bros.; Haverhill Gas Light; Kendall Re- 
fining; Knapp-Monarch; G. Krueger 
Brewing; Portland General Electric. 


December 20: Air Reduction; Baldwin 
Rubber; Consolidated Textile; Franklin 
Process; Illinois Brick; Lawrence Gas & 
Electric; Russeks Fifth Avenue; Southern 
Colorado Power; Strawbridge & Clothier. 








NATIONAL VULCANIZED 
FIBRE COMPANY 





i a 
Common Stock 
Dividend —J= 
The Board of Directors 


has authorized the payment of an 
extra dividend of twenty-five cents 
($.25) per share payable December 20, 
1950 to holders of Common Stock of 
record December 5, 1950 who on that 
date hold regularly issued Common 
Stock ($1.00 par) of this Company. 
Payment of this dividend will bring 
total dividends paid for the year 1950 

to $1.25 per share. 
A. Siwney Burruss, JR., 
Secretary 

Wilmington, Delaware 




















ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 
445 Park Avenue 


New York 22, New York 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a year-end dividend of twenty-five 
cents per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company payable December 20, 1950, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 12, 1950. 

Checks will be mailed by the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 15, 
N. Y., Transfer Agent. 

_ R. P. MEIKLEJOHN 


Treasurer 
November 30, 1950 
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ME Bag 











Sirs: 

I want to express to you my deep ap- 
preciation for printing on page 23 of 
FINANCIAL Wortp of November 29 the 
letter which I sent you, and I am par- 
ticularly grateful for your editorial com- 
ment following this letter. It is an 
eminent example of fair journalism. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Leon H. KEyYSERLING. 

Chairman Council of Economic Advisors 


Dividend Changes 


Adams Express: Year-end of 77 cents 
payable December 23 to stock of record 
December 12. Company paid 25 cents in 
each of the three previous quarters. 


American Cable & Radio: Special of 
20 cents payable December 28 to holders 
of record December 15. This represents 
the first disbursement since the company 
was incorporated in 1940. 


American International: Year-end of 
52 cents payable December 20 to stock 
of record December 12. Company stated 
that 49 cents of this amount was paid 
out of undistributed ordinary net income 
for 1950 and three cents represented a 
distribution of capital gain income. 


American Locomotive: 25-cent quar- 
terly payable January 1 and special of 
40 cents payable December 27, both to 
stock of record December 13. 


Beatrice Foods: Extra of 50 cents and 
quarterly of 50 cents, both payable Jan- 
uary 2 to stock of record December 14. 


Brown Shoe: Special of $1 payable 
January 2 to stock of record December 
15. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool: Extra of 75 
cents and quarterly of 50 cents, both 








The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 6214 cents a share on the out- 
standing 5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
and 68% cents a share on the outstanding 


54%4% Cumulative Preference Convertible 
Stock, both payable January 2, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
December 11, 1950. A regular quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents a share and an extra 
dividend of 20 cents a share were declared 
on the outstanding Common Stock, payable 
December 30, 1950, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on December 
11, 1950. 

M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary. 


November 29, 1950. 
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payable December 28 to stock of record 
December 14. 


Dana Corp.: Quarterly of 75 cents 
payable December 20 to stock of record 
December 15. Company paid 50 cents 
each in October, July and April, when 
the rate was raised from 25 cents. 

Distillers Corp.-Seagrams: Extra of 50 
cents and quarterly of 30 cents, both 
payable December 15 to stock of record 
December 8. 

Dunhill International: Extra of 25 
cents and quarterly of 25 cents, both 
payable December 22 to stock of record 
December 11. 


Eaton Mfg. Extra of $1 payable De- 
cember 23 to stock of record December 8. 


Gamble-Skogmo: 60 cents payable De- 
cember 23 to stock of record December 
15. This is first dividend since 20 cents 
was paid in July, 1949. 


Greenfield Tap & Die: Quarterly of 
50 cents and extra of 40 cents, both 
payable December 22 to stock of record 
December 12. Previous payment was 40 
cents plus extra of 20 cents in Septem- 
ber. 

Harbison-Walker: Extra of 50 cents 
payable December 27 to stock of record 
December 13. 


Hercules Powder: Year-end of $1.50 
payable December 21 to stock of record 
December 8. 

International Minerals: 100 per cent 
in stock subject to the completion of the 
sale of 200,470 shares of common stock 
to an underwriting group. Dividend is 
payable to stock of record December 
20. Also quarterly of 80 cents on the one 
million common shares outstanding prior 
to the stock dividend. The cash dividend 
is payable December 29 to stock of 
record December 20. 


Interstate Department Stores: Quarter- 
ly of 62% cents payable January 12 to 
stock of record December 21. Company 
has been paying 50 cents quarterly since 
October 1946. 


Laclede Gas: Quarterly of 10 cents 
payable December 30 to stock of record 
December 15. Company has been paying 
5 cents at quarterly intervals since 1946. 

McGraw Hill Publishing: Year-end of 
$1 payable December 19 to stock of 
record December 8. 

Mathieson Chemical: Quarterly of 40 
cents plus year-end of 10 cents, both 
payable December 22 to stock of record 
December 11. Paid 37% cents Septem- 
ber 30 following a 2-for-1 split. 

Midland Steel: Special of $4.25 and 
quarterly of 75 cents, both payable De- 
cember 21 to stock of record December 8. 


Molybdenum Corp.: Quarterly of 12% 
cents and extra of 12% cents, both pay- 
able December 22 to stock of record 
December 13. 


Montgomery Ward: Quarterly of 50 
cents plus extra of $1, both payable 
January 15 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 11. 

Nash-Kelvinator: Year-end of 50 cents 
and quarterly of 50 cents, both payable 
December 28 to stock of record De- 
cember 11. 


Newport News Shipbuilding: Special 
of 50 cents payable December 22 to stock 
of record December 8. 





New York Trust: Extra of 50 cents 
payable December 21 and quarterly of 
$1 payable January 2, both to stock of 
record December 15. 

Philco: One new share for each 2( 
shares of new stock outstanding follow- 
ing the 2-for-1 stock split which became 
effective December 1. Stock is payable 
January 10 to holders of record Decem- 
ber 22. 


Radio Corp.: 50 cents plus extra of B. 





25 cents, both payable December 26 to !" 
stock of record December 8. 

Ronson Art Metal: Extra of 65 cents 
and quarterly of 35 cents, both payable ( 
December 22 to stock of record De- 
cember 15. on 

South Penn Oil: Special of $1.25 and me 
quarterly of 50 cents, both payable De- th; 
cember 27 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 12. do 

Studebaker: Year-end of $1.25 pay-§ tio 
able December 20 to stock of record yj 
December 8. 

Union Bag & Paper: Extra of 50 cents me 
and quarterly of 50 cents. both payable !§ 
December 15 to stock of record De-§ sta 
cember 11. pe 

Union Pacific: Extra of $1 and quar-B 
terly of $1.25, both payable January 2S" 
to stock of record December 11. du 

U. S. Leather: 50 cents on the Class diz 
A convertible preferred, payable Decem- ber 
ber 19 to stock of record December 12. 
This is the first dividend declared on this C0 
issue since stockholders on March &@ the 
approved a change in its designation e 
from Class A participating and con- 
vertible stock to Class A _ convertible fj ce! 
preferred. em 

Vulcan Detinning: Extra of 50 cents fur 
(plus 30-cent quarterly) payable De§ 
cember 20, stock of record December 881" 

Ward Baking: Year-end of $1 anifj!n\ 
quarterly of 25 cents, both payable De-MRq ; 
cember 27 to stock of record December | 

Wayne Knitting: Extra of 70 cent t 










payable December 28 and quarterly of 
35 cents pavable January 3, both to stock 
of record December 16. 


White Sewing Machine: Year-end o 
$1 on the new common payable Decem- 
ber 21 to stock of record December 14 
Also quarterly of 50 cents on the same 
stock pavable February 1 to stock oi 
record January 19. 
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BOND REDEMPTIONS 
































th 
ves 
Redemption 
Date Amount Date 
Central Maine Power Co.—\st , 
gen. mtge. ser. M 3%s, 1972. $62,00 Jan. ! 
Chicago, Burlington & Quiney—tst 
& ref. mtge. 3s, 1990.......... 206,000 Feb. ! 
Chicago & Western Indiana R.R.— f 
Ist & ref. D 4%s, 1962........ 475,000 Mar. ! 
Cincinnati Union Terminal — Ist 
mtge. ser. E 3%s, 1969........ 46,000 Feb. | 
Consol. Gas El. Lt. & Pwr. Co. 
a. tan ref. mtge. s.f. ser. ; 
ee, SRR vcccr aw cuvesscenaee Entire Jan. ¢ 
Consol. Gas El. Lt. & Pwr. Co. 
(Balt. a ref. mtge. 8.f. ser. 
ROMA, YOK. cicaes ca sscawens% Entire Jan. ! 
= Baking main 3s, ] 
SGUcane Meee Sea beatermnee. $200,000 Jan. ! 
PR Gas S Electric Co.—Ist 
MISO, Bs; TOG, 05.60 sik cccee gs 67,000 Jan. 
Pennsylvania Posie & Power—ref. 
mtge. & coll. tr. 3%s, 1970...... 103,000 Jan. 7 
Rochester Tel. Corp.—deb. 4s, 1963 392,000 Dec.- 
Tampa Electric Co.—lst mtge. 3s, f 
UFO) Sate tiscd dev esecureaset Res 60,000 Jan. 
Thermoid Co.—lst mtge. 3%s, 1960 Entire Dec. 
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Street News 





ts Pe ageses of every type and size 
are exerting a powerful influence 
on the market for short term Govern- 
nd ment securities. One source estimates 
that the figures run into billions of 
dollars. A rundown of the cash posi- 
1y-[B tions of the ten largest corporations 
rd will indicate how great is this pool of 
money representing part of the-work- 
ble ing capital of American business, 
Je-B standing at the junction between 
peacetime and wartime economy. No 
such influence was felt in the market 
during the war or in the years imme- 
lass diately following the war. That was 
because the Treasury’s rate for dis- 
thi count bills maturing in 91 days was 
n &§Bthen pegged at three-eighths of one 
per cent. Now the rate is 13¢ per 
‘ible cent. The bills are ideal for temporary 
employment of industry’s floating 
ent Biunds because bills are liquid. The 
market is dominated by corporation 
ani investments. Tax notes give as good 
Dea return but they are not negotiable. 
Corporate funds also are in a sub- 
stantial part of the Treasury certifi- 
cates maturing January 1. They 
switched into these certificates three 
months ago when the Treasury offered 
an unacceptable 13-month note. Now 
they are switching again because the 
new notes being offered in exchange 
are too long for working fund in- 
vestments. And the notes which the 
Federal Reserve had to gather in 
three months ago are one of the in- 
~apmapvestments corporation funds are now 
Date ftaking—but on better terms. 
The older generation of credit ob- 
Feb. Servers recalls that a substantial part 
mar. Jef the call money which financed the 
rer. pl-fated bull market of 1929 was idle 
orporate funds, loaned from day to 
Jan. ‘May at rates well above 15 per cent. 


NS 


Jan. 


aa _Bankers who stayed in New 

ork to be in on the early stages of 
% ‘Bhe Department of Justice suit against 
van. 7 firms felt like martyrs for a while. 





fi hey were passing up a week of re- 
Axation at the IBA convention in 
DECEMBER 13, 1950 
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Treasury bills attract corporate funds seeking temporary 


) | investment—Bankers gratified to have their day in court 


Hollywood, Fla. Two things recon- 
ciled them. One was that the coll 
wave in Florida spoiled that show 
from a recreation standpoint. The sec- 
ond was that the trial was being con- 
ducted by Judge Harold R. Medina 
on a highly satisfactory plane. Three 
years ago when the complaints were 
filed, the D. of J. didn’t get the de- 
sired kind of publicity. The charges 
and the bankers’ informal answers 
were carried in adjoining columns. As 
if to make amends for this, the D. of J. 
prosecutor at the trial attempted to 
reiterate the charges in general termis. 
Judge Medina’s interjections seemed 
to be highlighting the publicity in the 
first few days of the trial. 


Opponents of the Missouri Paci- 
fic Railroad reorganization plan took 
advantage of the excess profits tax 
debate last week to drive home their 
most important point. The various se- 
curity holders should think carefully, 
they said, about the heavy tax bill that 
would be incurred by a too heavy 
scaling down in debt. The road, they 
claim, saved $65 million in taxes by 
rejecting the Stedman plan in 1941. 
Besides, they argue, the MOP is no 
longer a poor “dust bowl” property. 
For the past ten years it has covered 
interest charges as they now stand by 
a substantial margin in each year. 
Railroad security analysts think there 
is a good chance that the MOP will 
not be reorganized under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. Important interests favor 
a Mahaffie Act settlement such as the 
Jersey Central used. 


The flight of dollars into goods 
as a beat-inflation measure during the 
summer overlapped an even greater 
escape into Canadian securities and 
funds. Mexico and some _ South 
American capitals were numbered 
among the havens for nervous dollars. 
Now come reports that the Swiss are 
withdrawing balances from this coun- 
try to beat any blocking measure. 


Sea 


COSY 


Mining and Manufacturing 


Phosphate e¢ Potash e¢ Fertilizer °¢ Chemicals 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
December 4, 1950, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
35th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Eighty Cents (80c) per share on 
1,000,000 shares outstanding 
‘prior to stock dividend. 


Both dividends are payable December 29, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 20, 1950 

Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 








INTERNATIONAL 
SHOE 
| | COMPANY 
St. Louis 
1591 
CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 60¢ per 
share payable on January 1, 1951 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 15, 
1950, was declared by the Board 
of Directors. 


ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


December 1, 1950 




















Advance Aluminum Castings Corp. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Board of Directors declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 12% cents per share, plus an extra 
dividend of 12% cents per share, on the common 
stock of the corporation, payable December 19, 1950, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business on 
December 9, 1950. 


ROY W. WILSON, President 
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The Chesapeake Corporation of Virginia 


Heyden Chemical Corporation 





Incorporated: 1918, Va., to succeed an established company. Office: West 
Point, Va. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in March. Number of stock- 


holders (December 31, 1949): 1,542. 

Capitalization: 

ee ee re ee ee ery rire hy oy Non 
Caphtal abotic (55 Garo acne <o.ccc0 ccs 00n0ss0000s0s ces ssesnes *578,331 a 


*Equivalent of 132,644 shares (22.9%) owned by directors December 31, 
1949. 


Business: Manufactures sulphate pulp as well as kraft 
paper and board. Developed the high-pressure steam process 
used by the entire industry. Its West Point, Va., plant has a 
daily capacity of 350 tons of pulp and 400 of board. Owns 
half-interest in Interstate Container Corporation and a 40% 
interest in Sherman Paper Products Corp. Most pulp- 
wood is purchased but timberlands are held as reserves. 

Management: Competent and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital January 1, 1950, 
$2.3 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $700,258; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $1.6 million. Book value of stock, $21.60 per 
share, adjusted for subsequent stock dividend. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926-30 and 1933 to date. 

Outlook: Prospects favor a continued high level of demand 
and prices for company’s products over the intermediate 
term future; but a return to normal cyclical variations is 
likely at a more distant date. 

Comment: Stock is speculative, but improving in stature. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dee. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share... $0.92 $1.07 $0.88 $2.49 $5.77 7 = $2.99 [$3.97 
Dividends paid .... 6.52 0.64 0.64 0.68 1.40 2.00 2.20 
” avsnsesegnewap § 11% 17% 203% 24% 94 225% 32% 
SO: <2 ccusianae cess § 8% 11% 13% 18% 20% 14 19% 

*Adjusted for 25% stock dividend in 1950. 58-week period. tPaid 25% in stock. 
§Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange February 15, 1944. 40 weeks to October 8 vs. $2.21 


in same 1949 period. 





Washington Gas Light Company 





Incorporated: 1948, by act of Congress. Office: Eleventh and H Streets 
N.W., Washington 1, D. C. Annual meeting: First Monday in February. 
Number of stockholders (October, 1949): Preferred 3,419; common, 6,618. 


Capitalization: 


Rite Oe AE G2. cose kadicsssbhsusescucsshbeks ssucbamneee $27,134,500 
*Preferred $4.50 cum. conv. (po par)............-.eeeeeeeee 60.000 shs 
Te Be 25 COR. AR DON ou cscs soncceenas scene ce wenues 70,600 shs 
CSIR EE NN 1 RED ks nc hin 5S Seb oi ous Beacudcccahones 612,000 shs 


— at $105; convertible into 3.45 common shares. {Callable at 


Business: Supplies natural gas to Washington, D. C., under 
perpetual Congressional Charter which can be changed only 
by Act of Congress; through subsidiaries, also serves adja- 
Maryland and Virginia. Population served is about 1.3 
million. About two-thirds of 1949 gas sales were in the 
District; of the total, 37% domestic, 47% space heating, 16% 
commercial and public authorities. 

Management: Experienced and successful. 

Financial Position: Adequate for a utility. Workings cap- 
ital deficit December 31, 1949, $1.0 million; ratio, 0.8-to-1; 
cash and equivalent, $610,079. Book value of common stock, 
$24.53 per-share. 

Dividend Record: Regular: payments on preferreds; on 
common 1852 to date. 

Outlook: The population level in the Washington area is 
an important earnings determinant, and should continue to 
expand with increased Government activities. 

Comment: The shares have appeal for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $2.21 $2.08 $2.10 $1.41 $1.88 $1.69 $1.68 *$3.26 
Dividends paid .... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
High ..cccccccccccs 23% 25 32 35% 27 27% 25% 27% 
TOW  ccccccccccccsce 15% 22% 24% 2% 19% 20% 23% 24% 





“Twelve months to September 30 vs. $1.10 in same 1949 period. 
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Incorporated: 1943, Delaware, as a merger of established companies, one 
organized in 1919 to acquire a German business from the Alien Property 
Custodian. Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing: Last Thursday in April. Approximate number of stockholders: 


Preferred, 450; common, 2,850. 

Capitalization: 

Te EP Se ee oe rr er i ny = 
“Preferred stock 34% "epee i, ere re rt re 


Common stock ($1 par) 


*Callable for sinking fund at par, otherwise at $102.50 through June 
1, 1951, less $0.50 every five years to par after June 1, 1971. 





Business: Manufactures synthetic organic chemicals for 
industrial uses (56% of sales wher. last reported), including 
the plastics, paper, dyestuffs, textile, paint and varnish, food 
and confectionery and other industries; for medicinal, phar- 
maceutical and miscellaneous uses (31%); and for the drug 
trade (13%). Products include formaldehydes, penicillin, 
dihydrostreptomycin for treating tuberculosis, pharmaceuti- 
cals and drug sundries. Holds 19.2% interest in American 
Potash & Chemical. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1949, $9.1 million; ratio, 5.3-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $4.0 
million; inventories, $5.1 million. Book value of common 
stock, $10.35 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1929 to date. 

Outlook: Business normally is highly cyclical, more than 
half of sales going to industrial users. Military requirements 
have improved demand and price outlook for penicillin, 
streptomycin, anti-biotics and other chemicals which are 
critical items in a war economy. 


Comment: Preferred is of medium grade; common is specu- 
lative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Farned per share... $0.66 $1.13 $1.04 $1.81 $2.01 $2.04 $0.92 $1.15 
Dividends paid .... 0.32 0.32 0.40 0.86 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.90 


NEM idisisa vocaeeire 9% 6% 15% 
Low 


pa hewntwns suites: 7% 5% 7% 23% 19% 


*Adjusted for 2%-to-1 stock split in 1946. fListed on N. Y. Stock Exchange 
February, 1948; previously N. Y. Curb. tNine months to September 20 vs. $0.72 in 
same 1949 period. 


45% 35% 28% 


11% 


21% 18% 
14% 10% 








Universal-Cyclops Steel Corporation 





Incorporated: 1908, Pennsylvania. Office: Bridgeville, Pa. Annual meet- 
ing: In April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 16s. 
Capitalization: 

Bie. WE. i si as Scio :c 5014's c ake he kimi seabed ange ss 0ks aes teenie Non 
Capital stock ($1 DES 5 cae octiapetathsceccnes cae nssccsane$ eee 478,261 =~ 


Business: Produces tool, stainless and other high-grade 
specialty steels in the forms of hot and cold finished plates, 
sheets, bars, billets, strip, wire, forgings and special shapes. 
Tool industries represent principal outlets. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $6.4 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $3.2 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.0 million. Book value of stock, $21.15 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s earnings pattern has been relatively 
stable, compared with other members of the group, reflecting 
concentration on high-grade specialty type steels. 

Comment: Shares rank among the better issues among the 
smaller steel producers. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 - 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. = 4 $1.95 $1.45 $2.38 *$2.56 *$3.34 $2.32 $3.96 
RPE: inca csiccar 1.25 1.00 1.50 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.50 
eer er oh 18% 25 27% 22 20 17% 24% 
DE cbhckecciace maw 13% 15 16 18% 16 16 12% 15 


~ * After inventory reserves, $0.46 ip joes $0.21 in 1948. tNine months to Septen- 


ber 30 vs. $2.06 in same 1949 peri 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 














Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full tentates ron Pie = pay. Hldt® 
before the record date. Compeny ‘= able Record Company able Record 
Es . Hidrs. | Cont’l Diamond Fib.....15c 12-18 12- 8 | Mathieson Chemical ....40c 12-22 12-11 
, Competes _ cs 7 Sey eae ElS5c 12-18 12-8 |) =) SEM Meee Elec 12-22 12-11 
pore TO Y$l 12-1 Cosden Petroleum ...... 20c 12-18 12-11 | McCrory Stores ...... Q50c 12-26 12-15 
Pye Dit a 12-15 2 4 Crane a Oe re es a ee eer eaee E25c 12-26 12-16 
BB RG SO Bd PE ROE a aes E$1 12-22 12-8 | McGraw-Hill Publ. ....Y$1 12-19 12-8 
ag ant gia Ei2%e 1219 12.9 eameries of Am.....Q25c 1-2 12-9 | Merck & Co........... Q50c 1-2 12-11 
Affiliated Gas Equip. Decca Records anne Ql2%e 12-28 12-14 Do ~—ere . . eee ee ee E50c 12-20 12-11 
oy” calito Q75¢ 12-20 12-8 Delaware & Hudson Co.Q$1 12-28 12-11 Miami Copper ........ '50c 12-27 12-14 
Air Associates... 2... 10c 12-12 12- g | De Vilbiss Co......... 12y4¢ 12.20 12. 8 | Midland Steel Prod....Q7Se 12-21 12-8 
Ala. Gt. Southern RRL $4 12.22 12. 4 | Diamond T Motor Car,Q25c 12-27 12-12 | yginn, & Si, Louis Ry EM25 12-21 12-8 
Allied Chem, & Dye...Q50c 12-20 12- 8 0 "O30 12-15 12-8 | My & St Lous Ry eee Ids 12 
ST RE aS 5 * ‘ _ RE eee *E50 12-1 x /0 seabed inceetunaa > 2-1 12-11 
Allied El. Products. ./.Q20e 1228 1218 ee 2 +04- “tige tae aah | Meet Pe... eee EB 1029 
Allied Products ...... 50c 12-27 12- o> age”. eaaaiadiamanae wee 13 UD 1 T ps ieee Ward OS ane Be 
eer Eee 1227 iad | Duke Power ......... as a teeta Se Pe oe 
or @ American Ice .......... 50c 1-3 12-15 Dunhill Int'l ......... Q25e 12-22 12-11 oo aaa — lo 
of oe ks at GE ea 9 Foe 1222 I2ll Mueller Brass ......... 25e 12-27 12-13 
“ i POS Eite 1227 1243 | 2," 9 Se*:---:.-- Q25e 12-25 12-11 | Mullins Mfg. ......... Mae ioe 124s 
.r- Am. Machine & Metals..30c 12-21 12-11 | Eaton Mfg E$1 12-23 re Sst by 1+ 2, Oe 
ug) Am. Metal Products...Q50c 12-27 12-12 | Electric Auto-Lite .-. -( ae tee Pan ee ee 
ue sm. Republics... 037% 11S 1s 2 “ ric Auto-Lite ....Q75c 12-20 12-11 | Muter Co. ........... Q15e 12-31 12-15 
i, mn Republics «....Q5/ Ye TAS 1-2 | Do wn. ae ee eee sees Y75c 12-20 12-11 | Myers (F. E.) & Bro...Q$1 1-5 12-20 
WEL Am Safety Rasor.....-25¢ 1243 12-8 | Blott Ca......... Gos¢ 1230 adi | Nash-Kelvinator 50c 12-28 
Am, Smelting & Ref......$2 1222 12-8| Do .....-0-e.0-0 P50C 1230 ISAT | DO wssreecee eee e+ W90e 228 1211 
American Snuff...) Qode 1-2 12-7 Emerson El. Mig. ||. |03Sc 130 1o4s | National Lead .......Q50c 12-22 12-7 
Woo witisg Beer’ EIS ybZ 12,2 | Erie Raltroad .....-. ee ete ee E$2,25 12-22 12-7 
ao Am, Writing Paner.....S0e 12 -12 | Evans Products ...... YS 12-27 12-12 | Saonet Pe. & Le... L25e LARR 1 7 
vt od...Ql2vec 12-22 12-8 | Ex-Cell-O Corp. ...... Se 1202 16. &} Loe! Rather Machy.....50¢ 12-20 12-8 
Armeo ‘Steel... Weiiew 13-96 2. : ri fer ola Q35e 1-2 12-12 Do ssapea Dei ttea ae 1213 oh 
m-[f Armstrong Cork’ ....¥$1.30 1221 12-6 | Poser-Wheeler «..... Q50e 12-28 12-8 | Natt Vaican Fibre... E28 1220 12-5 
Arnold Constable ...Q12%c 12-15 12-5 Gardner-Denver ...... Q35c 1-22 1-5] Neptune Meter ......... 75¢ 12-26 12-20 
eal Arvin Haceateis, «=... Ge YOU TO | gaia ccecidaat i ase deawideemt| We Desc -or- 
¢ 1 4 ites x 7 3 nstrum SSPE: - a Et « Be Bee 66.6 868s 6446.68 © = - 
lin, § Barber Oil Soe +r Sen -. : te Gleaner Seabee 9 50e 1392 12. 8 New York Auction ‘ee 12.20 12. 3 
are | Beatrice Foods .-...-. QS0c 1.2 12.14 | Gould-Nat'l Batteries .Q75c 2-1 1-19 | Niagara Share... .. Y37% 12-15 12-8 
Do. rot Serr ey iyees E50c 1-2 12-14 Gt. Northern Ir. Ore. .$1.50 12-23 12- 8 | North Am. Aviation. ...75¢ 12-20 12-7 
2CU- 8 Aviation ...... Q75¢ 12-27 12-8 oa a Tap & Die. Boo 12-22 12-12 oe gy Rayon 
“OP Tare tee ee E$1.50 12-27 12- 8 O seeeeceeee erences 12-22 12-12 | |W BE ....---2---+-: Q75e 1-1 12-15 
_ Bliss (E. W.) Co.....Q25¢ 2-1 1-12 Grumman Aircraft Eng..50c 12-21 12-11 Nerthern Nat. Gas...... 45c 12-28 12-7 
om 094 (H. C.) Co... 3 12-15 12. g | Gulf, Mobile & O. R.R...50c 12-28 12-8 | Ohio Brass Cl. A & B.$1.25 12-23 12- 8 
Ry Me ee re 12-15 12-8] Hall Printing ........ 2 ¥ 8 6 0 le”) Se Q50c 12-29 12- 8 
tia Briggs, Mig.........-. $1.50 12-22 12-15| Do....... saris Boec 1220 12.7 | Ommibus Corp. ........ 25e 12-28 12-12 
lewis fg. -.-.-+-+.- 38 i 2 12-15 | Hat Corp. Am.......... 25¢ 1-4 12-21 | Pabco Products ........ 15c 12-23 12-7 
ell male one oon ae = : Helme (Geo. W.)...... 40c 1-2 12-8 | Pacific Tin. Cons.......20c 12-19 12-11 
72 in ga seen een: rte 4 gee three E40c 12-22 12- 8 | Park Utah Cons. Min...10c 12-30 12- 9 
pa ms - - 8 | Hercules Motors ..... Q25c 12-21 12-11 | Penney, J. C.......... Q50c 1-2 12-14 
- “se ~ eee Q75c 1-2 12-8] Hercules Powder ...Y$1.50 12-21 12-8 BAO spiasicsenes es E$1.50 1-3 12-14 
De vaerten sess snes E50c 12-16 12-8 | Hershey Chocolate ..... E$1 12-19 12-11 | Penna. Glass Sand....Q25¢ 1-1 12-12 
pe to ee 12-28 12-6 | Higbee Co. ........... 25c 12-20 12-1 | Philadelphia Electric 
— <a Dry Ginger A.. Q20e 12-20 12- 8 Holland Furnace ..... Q50c 12-22 12-8 Dene enenneeess Q$1.10 2-1 1-10 
ie c bi 3 See ye ee E25c 12-22 12-8 0 4.3% pf..... Q$1.07% 2-1 1-10 
De Ge sxc tlesen 75c 12-30 12- 7 | Houdaille-Hershey 50c 12-20 12-7| _Do 38% pf 9c 2-1 
....75¢ 12-30 12- 7 | Houdaille-Hershey ...... : ‘ PR. Pa : 1-1 
Capital City Prod....Q12%c 12-18 12-11 | Houston Nat. Gas....... 20c 12-27 12-11 | Philco Corp. ........ O80c 12-15 ial 
Fue Cm. 12Gn ee = Ltr 12- 9 — Ge ia2 34. . 4 Q50c 12-28 12-11 = Mining ........ QSc 12-23 12- 8 
Cerne 5 a Re Pee E50c 12-28 12-11 | Do ................. E5c 12-23 12-8 
Carey (Philip) Mfg...Q40c 12-29 12-13 | Hubbell (Harvey) ...Q50c 12-20 12- 8 Puget Sd. Pulp & T.Q50c 12-22 12-11 
on — eee Q50c 12-15 12-11 ine gta a Ly E$1 12-20 12-8 DUG shen ccs 45 ocaed E50c 12-22 12-11 
ae “ed & General..... . ite et 12-15 | Indianapolis Pr. & Lt....45¢ 1-15 1-2 | Quaker Oats ......... $1.25 1-10 12-13 
Pi eae - a Py — ee $1 1-15 12-29 | Radio Corp. of Am...... 50c 12-26 12-8 
eatadleiy megtagee wee Re age! Copeae gS yy Te ae eee E25c 12-26 12-8 
er 310 Chain Belt .......... Oe ace adh | ioasemes te aeneiee: 12 aan | et Ba BH....--s ae aan eas 
U. SAChi. Pneumatic Tool... 50c 12-28 12- e Dept. Strs.Q62¥2c 1-12 12-21) Do ................ E25¢ 12-22 12-11 
Ae eS eemice ae He B 14 Interstate Hos. Mills..Q50c 12-15 12-11! Republic Steel 
eas limes Ricinus 28 EIB 2-7 | jltan & Kokenge... 03128 1214 12 4 | Rego Meiag ON DN 
 aminers.dideevate AD D7 ee ee ee ; ; ; oo ee 
eting | Colt's Mfg. ........... Q$1 12-15 12-1 Kilde (Walte estes Qi8e a sg Bec al Q$1.37% 1-1 12-11 
a ea ee 2 12- 7 idde alter) ......025c 12-28 12-18 obbins Mills ......Q37%c 12-22 12-12 
g the Combustion Engineering Ey2 12-15 12-1) Koppers Co. ......--. OS0e 12-21 1211 | Ronson Art Metal....Q25c 12-22 12-15 
Superheater ....... O75c 1-26 12-8 | Laclede Gas ........... 10c 12-30 12-15 DOs areeeenereeees: E6Se 12-22 12-15 
: Di cet bicar aie 2h E$1 12-22 12-8 | Lefcourt Realty ........ 2Se 1220 12- | Roval Typewriter ....Q%c 11 We 
1s Commercial Solvents ...25¢ 12-22 12 7 | * DO ....cceceecsseees E25c 12-20 12-8 | Ryerson & Haynes...... I5e 12-20 12- 8 
183.9 De Rises Giga Q25c 12-22 12-7] Maine Pub. Ser......... 2¢ 1-2 12-15 | St: Joseph Lt. & Pr...37/%c 12-21 12 8 
aepconsolidated Cigar ...Q50c 12-22 12-12 | Marchant Cal. Mach...E75¢ 12-21 12-6]  *In Canadian funds. E—Extra. L—Liqui 
15 BCons. Coppermines ..... 30c 12-22 12-12 | Marlin-Rockwell ........ Pee wei bt ao 
Cons. Dry Goods QO25¢ 1-2 12-22 12- 8 g- Q-Q 3 Year-end. 
septen~OUS. Ury GOOds...... - BP sa tcdocdedeuesente $1 1-2 12-8 Continued on page 30 
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ait ini DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
Personal Investment Supervision Concluded from page 29 
Hldrs. 
Assures Better Result c Pa a 
‘ ompany able ecor, 
€ er esu S Scovill Bie. 2.4. 0000s 50c 1-1 12-8 
ee Cheer E75c 12-18 12-8 
Scullin Steel .......< $3.50 12-22 12-12 
Seeman Bros. ........ Q25c¢ 12-15 12- 6 
Servel, Inc. ............290 12 16 
Sharp & Dohme ....... 45c 12-28 12-12 
Shattuck-Denn Mining..25c 12-20 12-7 
Shawinigan Water 
<A *Q30c 2-23 1-17 
er re er: *K25c 12-28 12- 4 
XX Smith (A.O.) Corp....40c 2-1 1-3 


Smith & Corona Type..50c 12-26 12-11 





{ Solar Aircraft ....... Qi5e 1-15 12-30 
\) South Penn Oil...... Q50c 12-27 12-12 
Oa \y oe re |<: See), nn. (6 0 <).e n ni crore E$1.25 12-27 12-12 


Do 
- So. Porto Rico Sugar...$2 12-27 12- 6 
EEPING your capital soundly invested is a major task. To | Studebaker Corp. -oe$125 12-20 12-8 


determine what policy should be adopted, however, to accord | Superior Steel ........ Y$l 12-26 12-11 
ith ch diti tant study of political, fi . | teed Ce. oi. e cis Se 12-29 12-15 
with changing conditions requires constant study of political, finan 
Serer re E10c 12-29 12-15 
cial and business conditions and the ability to interpret their "effects Thor Gore. ... sc cassve Se 12-22 12-11 
on your investment program. That is why it is important that you | Timken-Det. Axle ..... 50c 12-20 12-8 
obtain experienced investment guidance to protect your capital and | Todd Shipyards ........50¢ 12-11 12-4 
preserve your income. Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film $4.50 pf...Q$1.12% 12-15 12- 4 
HE road to investment success is studded with many obstacles. Consistently bn $1.50 pf. ..... Q37/c 12-20 12-4 
successful investment results are not a matter of luck, they depend on — Bag & Paper... ‘a ots Las 
diligent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and ex- | Union Pacific R.R....$1.25 1-2 12-118 | 
perience to determine in advance just what changes should be made to keep een E$1 1-2 12-119 
your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. | Un. Paramount Theat...50c 12-20 12-5 § | 
U. S. Freight ........ Q25e 12-15 12-8 
EVOTING its full time to the planning and supervision of DO ......0.0-e sees E25c 12-15 4 Bs ; 
investment portfolios and the analysis and determination of | U. 5. Plywood........ Q35ce 1-12 12-30 & 


security values, FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is | Viivctsl Lee! Tob. 0300 St 


ideally equipped and staffed to help you establish a soundly conceived | Vulcan Detinning ....Q35c 12-20 12-89 °* 


investment program and to maintain it in accord with changing | Do ................ Y50c 12-20 12-8f | 

economic conditions. For more than 48 years, through booms and ~— Baking......... rei rte a “ 
depressions, our organization has been helping investors to obtain Welieninn Fund .....¥50c 12-27 12-9 
better results than would be possible without the benefit of experi- | Wesson Oil & Snow..Q35c 1-2 12-15 
enced guidance. Westmoreland Coal ...Q$1 12-15 12-4 
_ ee ee E$1 12-15 12-4 
Wi your investment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- | Westmoreland, Inc. ..Q25¢_ 1-3 12-15 
hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the first DO oss een ceee sees E25c 12-15 12-4 


West Penn ee 12-27 12-8 
5 



















step toward better investment results by subscribing for our Personalized Wheeling Steel ........ Se te 
Supervisory Service. White Sewing Mach..Q50c 2-1 1-198 y 
PC ey NR E$1 12-21 12-148 4 
Mail this coupon for further information, or better Woodley Petroleum.Q12%c 12-28 12-12 : 
still, send us a list of your holdings and let us Woodward Iron ...... ‘on en oe a 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Service DO. see eeeeeeeeees Este 12-25 12-78 x 
will point the way to better investment results. lietiesiatiliniaa ” 
Bush Terminal Bldgs. ; 
yy es $1.75 1-1 12-15} 31 
Int’l Rys Cent. Am. di 
ee ee eS Se 5% pf. Sito ee $1.25 12215 12-11 pe 
Marion Pr. Shovel 
' FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU | <i aoe alt ig 12-23 12-8 - 
ew England Public 
[ 86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. Serve WT hs...) $1.75 1-15 12-20} ou 
I Pe ‘ , , sy * ee $1.50 1-15 12-29f at 
' O neni - me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the \ Do @ ali. oh... «sass $1.75 1-15 12-29 oF 
! [I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and i Stock ' a 
t would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to § | Benson & Hedges..... 10% 12-19 12- 7§ © 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: ' Cooper-Bessemer ..... 10% 12-28 12-18 
‘ Corn Products Ref.....5% 1-25  1- 5pYea 
i 1 Income O) Capital Enhancement L] Safety | Eastern Corp. .........5% 12-22 12-11 
j NAME ; Marchant Cal. Mach. .25% te Le 
eo Muter Bin ich seek. come {=4 -]) 
1 @ | Phiico Corp. .......... 5% 1-10 12-2)9 
i GPS 05 iid Rb cn en ns covensdiseskgiwesiesekstiadcedeiaeeeeee i Remington Rand ...... 5% 1-31 12-119 *E 
t Dec. 13 : ‘= In Canadian funds. E—Extra. L—Liquidat . 





ee ee oe ing. Q—Quarterly. Y--Year-end. 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Company Scovill Manufacturing Company 
) 
Incorporated: 1891, Illinois; originally founded in 1858 as western selling Incorporated: 1881, Connecticut, succeeding a business founded in 1802. 
agent for an i830 manufacturer, acquired in 1916. Offices: 600 South Office: 99 Mill Street, Waterbury 20 (P. O. Box 1820), Conn. Annual 
4 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill, and 80 Broad Street, New York 5, meeting: Third Monday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
7 5 Annus! meeting: Fourth . a in March. Number of stock- 1949): Preferred and common combined, 15,302. 
5,2 
Capitalization: Capitalization: 
] Long NN NNN 5 00a ey ce ale Caw. me mandeue ee oaademeeouous $15,930,000 Die Rae os i Fn oe *$6,000,000 
4 CMUEE MUR (OC GREP oho cc ricends hes vr cascedeneleaeenseat 599,595 shs {Preferred stock 3.65% cum, ($100 par).............+.+..+: 93,577 shs 
: {Preferred — bo tae eumh, Cane. (S106 par)... oc. ccc descvee A. pe ~ 
3 Common stoc ee ee eae er ere ror ery 96 shs 
1 Business: Manufactures diesel and internal combustion - 
0 engines used by utility and shipbuilding enterprises, munici- : ae —. oe for sinking fund at $104.35 through September 
at a ‘ . P - 51, 7S roug eptember 1, 55, then less .50 eac i) 
Z ae lr pgp power oo installations. Also makes years to <§102.25 after age 1, 1961; allable otherwise at $106.25 
; eav i i through September 1, 1951, 5.25 through September 1, 1955, then less 
2 tia on _ equipment, _—_ es, pumps, water supply $1 each year to $102.25 after September 1, 1961. {Callable at $104 
6 equipment and diesel locomotives, and sells for others. Has through June 1, 1951, $103 through June 1, 1952, $102 thereafter; con- 
8 25% interest in Canadian Locomotive. vertible into 3% common shares. 
11 ‘Management: Alert and aggressive. 
15 Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, Business: Manufactures over 15,000 products and mill 
15 1949, $43.2 million; ratio, 5.7-to-1; cash, $9.0 million; U. S. tax shapes from brass, copper, other non-ferrous metals and 
1 notes, $8.0 million. Book value of stock, $76.75 per share. their alloys. It leads in pins, metal buttons, compacts, tire 
8 Dividend Record: Payments 1900-31 and 1936 to date. valves and gauges, and food mixers; and is important in 
°" Outlook: Operations are strongly influenced by cyclical other household electrical appliances, plumbers’ supplies, 
factors; but company’s strong trade position and increasin restaurant and fountain equipment, fractional horsepower 
p § p 
dieselization by the railroads give the shares an above- motors and miscellaneous wire and sheet metal goods. 
4 g 
a average position in the heavy industry group. Management: Capable and progressive. 
il Comment: Stock is a strongly situated cyclical equity. Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31 
‘di : EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 1949, $23.7 million; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash, $5.1 million; market- 
Al —- po 31 — = 194510461947 = 1848 19401950 able securities, $230,091; U. S. Gov’ts, $2.4 million; inventories, 
-11 mune oa. ae “ae ke Ee Ue. SSS Se $17.8 million. Book value of common stock, $40.51 per share. 
& errr errs re 42 44% 65 88 60 547 41% 187 cers e i ‘as _ 
! : Tea ee a See hoes 30% 33% 42% 47% 44 37 34 are ag a Regular payments on professed; on com 
jj * _— ’ . 
a *Includes $2.63 debt retirement and postwar credits. {After contingency reserves, ; . j 
‘ 8 contingencies: $4.17 each in 1943 and 1944. §Six months to June 30 aa Sut cine Outlook: Sales volume broadly reflects cyclical trends in 
) -.3() Sa ke wee ee of utility properties) in same 1949 period. tIn- general business, but profit margins are more satisfactory on 
[-16 ; fabricated brass goods than on mill products, facilitating 
a adjustment to rising costs and imparting above-average 
a a ° stability to earnings. 
_ Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Company, Ltd. : 
: omment: Preferred stock is a businessman’s investment; 
; y 8 8 titiada Cc t: Preferred stock is a b tment 
ips common is one of the better grade business cycle issues. 
2-15 Incorporated: 1927, Canada. Offices: 500 Royal Bank Building, Win- 
29 nipeg, Manitoba, Canada, and 247 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
2-15 ames Steen Last Friday in April. Approximate number of stock- Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
5 4 : se Earned per share...t$3. 22 $3.67 $3.00 $2.63 $3.31 $4.55 $1. cm x$3.92 
a Capitalization: *+Earned per share... $3.1 £3.97 2.37 2.61 3.70 2.43 1.20 2.11 
|2- 4 ee, Se Mh aa bce sue ah ebenawtecadmunn adsl abaaddeee keeebeaea None Dividends paid 2. 00 2.00 1.50 1.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.75 
(2-15 I GE GD 5 5.cics daacacnianscactvcrasndseemewes *2,757,973 shs Yo eerererrere 32 36% 46 47 37% 34 2% 33% 
ee SEAR cncvandeikeaes 25% 27% 34% 29% 29% 26% 20% 25% 
| 2- 4 *Chairman and affiliates own 569,243 shares (20.6%). —— 
*Before inventory adjustments. ‘After inventory adjustments. djustec to re 
12- 8 Before invent ijust +After i ijustments. tAd i flect 
=< 2 renegotiation. §Listed N.Y. Stock Exchange June 5, 1950; formerly on N. Y. = 
12- - Business: Operates property in the Pas Mining District of Lasse additional capital.’” x—Nine 
i 4 Manitoba and Saskatchewan (about 12,714 acres) leased from 
12-14 the Provincial Governments. Leases run 21 years and are 
12-128 renewable. Output includes zinc, copper, silver, gold, selenium 
_ and cadmium. Reserves estimated January 1, 1950, as 20.2 
12- million tons averaging per ton 0.084 oz. gold, 1.14 oz. silver, 
3.04% copper and 4.34% zinc. 
Management: Capable and experienced P ° 
- : ae a , rovidence Gas Compan 
Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December G anid 
12-15 } 31, 1949, $28.2 million; ratio, 6.5-to-1; cash, $9.7 million; Cana- 
di iti i illi Incorporated: 1847, Rhode Island. Office: 100 Weybosset Street, Providence 
— an Gov’t securities, $10.8 million. Book value of stock, $18.20 i Ue a kee canes Bias Maendia’ te dae Youudhar of 
12-11 § per share. stockholders (December 31, 1949): 9,072. 
Dividend Record: Payments 1935 to date. Capitalization: 
12- 8 Outlook: Results are sensitive to industrial activity in both 
‘ x Ss oa Sadod das nec decdecucataeinténncdacsceceaagae $6,800,000 
the United States and Canada. Metal prices and demand for CUNO RUNNIN CN BOs ooaice dec dawned cndonecusianecaas 1,074,028 she 
12-29 output, particularly for copper and zinc, should be supported 
12-2 at high level by defense programs in each country. Low Digest: Supplies manufactured gas to Providence, East and 
12-29 ee eee stand company in good stead during periods North Providence, Warwick, Johnston, East Greenwich, Bar- 
of low prices and contraction in output. rington, Riverside and Cranston and other communities in 
_Comment: Shares are among the better grade of specula- Rhode Island. Serves a population of approximately 400,000. 
127 tive Canadian mining issues. Also produces and distributes coke and other by-products. 
12-18 “EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK Franchise is perpetual. Working capital December 31, 1949, 
j- 5gYears ended Dec. 31. 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 $1.9 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash $932,896. Dividend payments 
_1jf}tEarned per share.. - $2. 73 $2.21 $2.24 $3.32 $4. 65 $5. is 1 _..... 
iy Earned per share. . 206 214 3.21 454 5.60 4:61 §$3.98 1849 to date. 
aad Dividends paid a oa a no 3.00 5.08 4.00 5.00 EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
| Pa a 2 36 45 43 50 47% 52% Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
] ) 6 ~ . % 
rer sesree a SS. 2 a a Earned per sharo.... $0.53 $0.47 $0.44 $0.55 $0.64 $0.73 $0.56 
12-1)9| *Earnings and dividends are in Canadian currency; dividends subject to 15% non- Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.55 0.60 0.51 $0.58 
resident tax. tBefore depletion. tAfter depletion. §Nine months to September 30 High (N. Y. Curb).. cn 9 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 
iquidat "8. $3.52 in same 1949 period. Low (N. Y. Curb)... 7 7% 8% 85% 8% 9 v 836 
DECEMBER 13, 1950 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Preferred Stock 
A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock was declared, payable 
January 1, 1951 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business on December 8, 1950. 
Common Stock 

A quarterly dividend of $0.20 
per share on the Common 
Stock was declared, payable 
December 20, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business on December 8, 
1950. 

Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed. 


Wo. J. WILLIAMS, 


ee 


es 





PERRET 
Bes 


rie 


ar pas 






< 
4 





SOR 











MIDDLE 
SOUTH 
UTILITIES, 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a dividend of 30¢ 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable January 2, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business December 15, 1950. 


H. F. SANDERS, 
New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer 
December 5, 1950 





























DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The Board of Directors of TEXAS 
TEXTILE MILLS has declared the regu- 
lar semi-annual common dividend of 20c 
per share to the holders of record, De- 
-— 10, 1950, payable December 30th, 


PAUL CARRINGTON, 
Secretary. 





Financial Summary 












































































































































WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


HISTORIC resort property 5 miles east of 
Gainesville, Ga., on . S. Highway 23; 70 
wooded acres; 2,500-foot highway frontage. 


THREE substantial residence buildings, famous 
_—- springs, bold stream and_ excellent 
akesite. 


IDEAL location for resort hotel, de luxe motel, 
recreational or industrial development. 


Call, Wire or Write 
J. H. DOLVIN CO., REALTORS 
218 Rhodes ee Ga. 
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Adjusted for ——READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
240 |- Seasonal Variation 215 
220 — 1935-39=100 ; ra 210 
200 205 
180 wan VA 200 
160 INDEX OF 195 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 190 
120 Federal Reserve Board 185 
0 Re 1950 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 191 J A S$ ON OD 
° pile 1956— » 1940 
Trade Indicators Nov.18 Nov.25  Dec.2 ‘Dec. 3 
Electrical Output (KWH)... 20.0. .060c0iees 6,728 6,508 6,716 5,743 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 102.7 81.7 100.5 93.1 
eink Cad LINO 6 onc vce d sonnet x0s0%s 837,065 701,421 7+800,000 693,923 
y 1950— - 1949 
Nov. 15 Nov. 22 Nov. 29 Nov. 30 
Go gee eee { Federal $29,788 $30,035 $30,586 $24,613 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve 16,919 16,989 17,097 13,775 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... 1 Members 1,370 1,459 1,671 1,623 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 33,349 33,309 32,984 37,248 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities . 49,257 49,846 50,546 47,648 
Try tk COIR, 4x oo ewan scawedar ss advices 27,296 27,450 27,543 27,543 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,104 1,187 1,372 1,382 
000,000 omitted. $As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones §—~November——, December. r—195@ Range—. 
Averages: 23 30 1 3 4 5 High Low 
30 Industrials . 226.42 227.60 228.89 227.55 222.33 225.44 235.47 196.81 
20 Railroads .. 67.90 68.53 69.82 69.57 66.92 66.82 71.06 51.24 
15 Utilities ... 39.62 3980 40.01 39.87 39.19 39.33 44.26 37.40 
65 Stocks .... 81.54 82.06 82.83 82.44 80.26 81.57 84.80 70.34 
7—November— =——__—_— mber. Soe 
Details of Stock Trading: 29 30 1 2 4 5 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 2,760 2,080 1,870 780 ~=—s- 2,510 1,940 
EROS TUE dene 65+ sdtmendnn cs 1,179 1,149 1,136 934 1,208 1,168 
Number of Advances............ 305 645 622 204 60 752 
Number of Declines............. 658 281 255 520 1,039 208 
Number Unchanged............. 216 223 259 210 109 208 
New Highs for 1950............. 9 23 32 17 4 
New Lows for 1900.........0.06. 11 5 9 8 31 13 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 102.00 102.04 102.00 102.01 101.90 101.8 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $4,010 $3,480 $4,240 $1,310 $3,552 $3,462 
™ 1958 — — 
*Awerage Bond Yields: Nov. 1 Nov. 8 Nov.15 Nov.22 Nov. 29 High Low 
Rad och ceed. 2.650% 2.645% 2.639% 2.634% 2.628% 2.650% 2.542% 
Oe 2.921 2.925 2.898 2.898 2.905 2.962 2.854 
| ER Roe ee 3.199 3.197 3.198 3.180 3.179 3.304 3.157 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.71 7.43 7.17 7.15 7.49 7.49 6.09 
20 Railroads ........ 6.16 6.18 5.93 6.14 6.42 7.17 5.64 
20 Utilities. ......... 6.00 6.04 6.00 6.02 6.11 6.14 5.31 
ee 6.61 6.98 7.00 6.99 7.30 7.30 6.04 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks —- Week Ending Dec. 5, 1950 


ee Peer errr reer erie es 
Missouri Pacific Railroad pf.............. 
OF BO iso sas cccutin An eaeea 
Radio Corporation of America............ 
Abe ietey “CGT ooo sso nc is pce 
Canadian Pacific Railway................ 
Chicago, Milw., St. Paul & Pacific R.R.... 
I MISS a cans Kaeaiic cceecvontesas 
socomy-Vetme OH ood dgase soos) PR. 
CACTI ob ssid css ckwwmenm ints 


Shares 
Traded 


-—— Closing ——, 
Nov. 2 


46% 45% 
153% 16% 
38% 39 
16% 17% 
3 3% 
19 195% 
18% 173% 
44 4056 


24% 24% 
26% 27 
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9.81 
1.24 
7 4) 
0.34 


01.87 
3,462 


542% 
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This is part 1 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Curb Exchange. 


A.B.C. Vending .......... ae 
Acme Aluminum Alloys.... 
Acme Wire ..........+++- ar 
Adam Hat Stores..... cesece 
Aero Supply erry e 


Agnew-Surpass Shoe Stores. 


(After 4-for-1 split 
September, 1947) 


Aimsworth Mfg. 


Airfleets Inc. 


Air-Way Electric Appliance. High 
Low 


Alles & Fisher, Inc........ “fr 


Dividends .... 


- High 
Low 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 
- High 
Low 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


- High 
errr 
Earnings 
Dividends .... 


-High 
Low 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


"Earnings E aa we 
Dividends .... 


-High 
Low 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 

-High 
Low 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


- High 
Low 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


eeeeeeeoees 


eeeeeseere 


eeeeecese 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .. 


High 
Low 
Earnings 


eeeeeeeee 


ee or baaleiae 
Dividends .... 


- High 
Low 


eeeeecesee 





Earnings ..... 
Dividends .. 
Allied International PRE weccctvas 
a errr rer err SM iv sskecii« 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 
Allied Products Corp......... 
(After 2-for-1 split 
Pee, TP <cicccuss seen 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .. 
Altes Brewing ..............- High coe 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 
Altorfer Bros. Co............: RD knawecuss 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 
Aluminum Goods Mfg........ SE anvedcces 
| ree Gece 


(After 100% stock dividend poy 


November, 1947) 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


slo cecee 

Dividends .... 

American Bantam Car....... High ...... ‘se 
(Class A) SIs ckednasiie 


f—12 months to May 31. 


months to September 30. 
Printed by C. J. O’BRIEN, Inc, 
New York, N. Y. 





Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


y—Six months. 











Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


recommendation but a statistical record 


valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 










































































It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Listed N. Y. Curb Exchang 
May, 1950 

F seae ee $1.30 $1.30 $1.67 $1.78 
Initial payment "November 15 0.20 0.80 0.80 
Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 22 12% 5% 3% 
June, 1946 8 3% 2% 1% 
$0.37 $1.08 $2.40 $1.95 $1.95 D$0.51 D$0.86 D$2.09 D$1.36 D$2.07 
None None None None None None None None None None 
21% 23 22% 26 27 32 30% 34 36 324 
14% 16% 16 17 22 27 20 23 31% 19% 
$2.11 $3.03 $2.06 $2.08 $2.24 $1.69 $3.15 $6.27 $3.33 $1.74 
1.65 2.65 1.75 1.75 1.75 5.35 1.60 3.00 3.00 1.50 
Listed N. Y. Curb Exchang 11 7% 6 

January, 1947 5 4 3 
$0.84 $1.14 $0.69 $0.72 $0.89 $1.56 $1.55 $0.38 $0.77 $0.39 
Initial payment January 2 0.55 0.60 0.07% None 
7 6% 5% 5% 5% 6% 7% 3% 3% 1% 
4% 4% 4% 3% 3% 3% 2% 1% 1% 1% 
$1.29 $1.90 $1.04 $0.97 9 $0.30  D$0.11 D$0.30 D$0.33 $0.02 
0.55 0.80 0.80 0.50 0.30 0.20 None None None None 

12% 13% 13 14 17 28 42 40 7 d 
9 11% 11 11% 13% 20 28 32 ecce cece 
soa ones wards wears aeae ‘cre tide 9% 9% 9% 
wees ree pow whee aaga wins ee 8% 7% 7% 
£$0.41 £$0.57 £$0.63 £$0.53 £$0.58 £$0.56 £$0.81 £$1.02 £$1.29 £$1.29 
$0.25 $0.25 $0.25 $0.25 $0.25 50.35 $0.41 s0.50% $0.52 50.60 
7% 6% 6% 9 10% 19% 21 15 14% 11% 
+ 3% a 5% 6% 9% 10% 10% 9 8% 
$0.61 $1.78 $1.38 $1.26 $1.34 $1.11 $1.38 $2.55 $1.57 $0.37 
0.25 EZ 0.50 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.90 1.50 1.00 1.00 
14% 12% 8% 9% 13% 18 23% 12% 9% 84 

10 6% 3% : 8 11 10% 6% 5% 4 
j$3.50 j$3.32 j$3.32 j$4.32 j$2.76 j$1.67 j$0.76 jD$2.08 j$0.56 j$0.23 
0.70 0.37% 0.12% 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0. None None 

Listed N. Y. Curb Exchang 

July, 1950 —- 
R 5% 1% 3% 4 9% 9% 7% 8% 7% 
¥ % 4 1% 2%, 3% 4 4% 314 336 
D$0.19 $0.12 $0.53 $0.52 $0.39 $0.45 $1.07 $2.62 $2.90 $3.08 
None None 0.20 0.30 None 0.20 0.20 0.40 0.60 0.75 
84% 91 83 94 102 134% 133% 92 105 92% 
58 75% 70% 72 89 99% 84 77% 79 73 
$10.43 $13.27 $13.57 $16.55 $11.86 $9.84 $6.97 $10.40 $15.17 $10.55 
9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 5.00 6.50 8.00 8.00 
Listed N. Y. Curb Exchang 12 5% 5 6 
ay, 1946 3% 25% 2% 3% 
ae .... kD$0.004 kD$0.35 kD$0.31 kD$1.05 kD$0.40 kD$1.19 k$0.26 kD$2.21 
er ret None None None None None None None None 
3 2% 3% 3% 8% 14% 16 11% 7 5% 
2 2% 2% 3% 6 6% 10% 6% 4% 3% 
$0.14 $0.23 $0.47 $1.38 $1.25 $0.85 $2.10 $0.41 $1.36 $1.76 
None 0.12% 0.15 0.40 0.50 0.50 0.60 None None 0.25 
Listed N. Y. Curb Exchang 5 4 3% 

July, 1947 3% 2% 2 
D$0.91 D$0.88 D$0.93 D$1.03 D$1.01 D$1.28 D$0.78 D$0.22 $0.27 $0.64 
Initial payment December 22 q None 0.65 
17% 21 26 28% 31 60% 6244 iak hin 
8 14 17 22% 22% 29 50 ens mac re 
- re wae Pee wéiea ahaa 29 23% 22% 174% 
‘aa as parine pone ain pa 15 15 15% 13% 
$2.47 $3.61 $6.22 $2.18 $2.21 $1.32 $2.29 $3.69 $4.41 $2.99 
1.00 1.62% 2.12% 1.50 1.50 0.75 E25 1.50 2.20 2.20 
25% 1% 1% 2% 3% 7 8 7% 7% 6% 
1% % 58 1% 2% 3% 5 5% 5% 5% 
$0.17 $0.10 $0.31 $0.60 $0.74 $0.55 $0.95 $1.65 $1.51 $1.02 
0.20 0.15 0.15 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
5% 4% 5% 6% 8% 11% 15 25 22 9% 
3 4 4 5% 8% 8% 10 13 12% 5% 
$0.14 $0.65 D$0.06 $0.88 $1.24 $0.67 $0.95 $6.06 $1.48 D$2.29 
None None None 0.10 0.40 0.20 0.20 0.35 0.60 None 
18% 18% “a 18% 25 25% 25 28 26% 
16% 12 13% 1898 19% 20 19 22 20% 
$1.05 $1.04 $0. 32 $0.87 $0.91 $0.93 $2.65 $3.14 $4.08 $1.75 
1.00 1.00 0.85 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.25 3.00 2.00 
11% 7h 6% 11% 15% 26% 26 32% ‘cuit a 
5h 4% 4 6 9 15% 15% Sass pet 
ene Saree wade oan uae 4% 13 7% 
Pyne enlia Pe pe ack et aeons 5% 4% 
$0.84 *t$0.61 2$1.54 $1.26 2$1.60 2$0.88 gD$2.61 g$4. $3 2$0.28 2z$0.91 
0.22% 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.40 0.60 0.15 
Listed N. Y. Curb Exchang 5% 5 2% 1% 
September, 1946 3 1% 1% % 
¢D$0.79 g$0.02 g$0.80 2$0.62 5 ts 28 2$2.39 gD$0.17 gD$0.42 gD$1.21 ¢D$1.26 
None None None None None None None None None None 


g—12 months to June 30. 


j—12 months to September 
z—Nine months. 








*Fiscal year changed. 


30. s—Paid in Canadian funds. 


D—Deficit. 


t—6 


months to June 30. 


11 
7% 


$0. 60 


None 


1.70 
6% 
4% 

z$0.21 
37% 


7% 
5% 


None 
26% 
24 
$2.55 
8% 
6 


g$0.88 
0.15 


1% 
5/16 


None 
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A higher education for your youngsters, 


a new home, financial security for you! 


wt ABOUT YOU THIS CHRISTMAS? 
While you’re enjoying all of the 
things that make Christmas so beautiful 
—colored lights and tinsel, gaily wrapped 
gifts ’round the tree, the thrill of making 
others happy—why not give yourself a 
Christmas present, too? One that will 
start you on the road to a secure finan- 
cial future. One that will mean many a 
bright Christmas to come, for you! To- 
day, start buying U. S. Savings Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings Plan! 


U. S. Savings Bonds are better than 
cash! Any Series E Bond held for 60 
days can be cashed at any bank or au- 
thorized payment agency. And, should 
you lose a bond or accidentally destroy 
one, the Treasury Department will re- 
place it free of charge: 


Each bond increases in value every 
year after the first year. So if you can 
save just $7.50 a week, at the end of 5 
years you will have bonds and interest 


worth $2,009.02—in 10 years, $4,329.02. 
And when all your bonds mature, they’ll 
pay you back one-third more than you 
originally invested! 


Right now—say Merry Christmas to 
your dreams by giving yourself the gift 
that keeps on giving. Look over the 
chart below, pick the plan that works 
best for you, and get started on the road 
to a secure financial future. 


WEEKLY PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 





SAVE EACH AND YOU WILL HAVE 
WEEK In 5 Years In 10 Years 





$ 1.25 $ 334.11 
2.50 668.97 
3.75 1,004.20 
7.50 2,009.02 

12.50 3,348.95 
15.00 4,018.67 
18.75 5,024.24 


$ 719.11 
1,440.84 
2,163.45 
4,329.02 
7,217.20 
8,660.42 

10,828.74 

















FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW— 
THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, 
for their patriotic donation, FOOTE, CONE & BELDING and 


FINANCIAL WORLD @ 





a AOR ASME AS ERR 








